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New Brunswick's vacation paradise, St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, an international colony of resort enthusiasts. 
Alberta' s Jasper Park Lodge: a self-contained community dedicated solely to the pursuit of summer pleasures. 



the wonderful world at your doorstep ! 





HAT IS YOUR “IMAGE” OF CANADA? MountieS in 
relentless pursuit of their man? Wilderness of jackpine, spruce 
and moose~that sort of thing? 

Truth to tell, iMounties do get their man and if you head north in 
Canada, and keep going, you may very well spot a moose or two. 

All the same, as an image, it’s about as up-to-date as the 

War of 1812. Looked at another way, Canada’s standard of living is no 

less than the second highest in the world; the prevailing mood 

is expansive. More to the point, a summer holiday spent in 

Canada’s resort areas will provide you with service, luxurious 

accommodation and hospitality unsurpassed anywhere. 

Canada’s resort life is dedicated to those tonic summer pleasures — golf, 
swimming, fishing and the other delights of pure leisure. The 
climate is superb — dry, moderate, exhilarating. All this naturally whets 
visiting appetites, a situation cleverly exploited by resort kitchens 
where distinctively Canadian dishes and a profusion of the season’s 



freshly grown (or caught) 
edibles make every meal 
an occasion. No wonder so 
many visitors become perennial 
summer residents. They find 
Canada a most happy place for a 
holiday. For more information 
on Canada’s resorts, write to the 
Director. Final word: 
bookings should be made early. 


FOfi FURTHER INFORMATION ON A VACATION IN CANADA. WRITE; 


The Canadian Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 
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LATEST REPORTS ON THE LAMPLIGHTER SHORTAGE IN ENGLAND 


THE CHASTENED OPTIMIST 



In which he returns from London a wiser 
man, convinced at last all Lamplighter din 
is now in American hands. 


THE TERRIBLE REVENGE 


THE STICKIEST WICKET 



In which Hugh Benlley-Giddings botches 
the attempt to smuggle T>amplighter (lin 
back from the States to the Empire for his 
personal use. 


PASSIVE RESISTANCE 



IMPORTED FROM ENGLAND 

LAMPLIGHTER GIN 


01959 McKettoo & fiobbini, Inc., N.V., N.T. 

The costlier English Gin Americans now have 
firmly in hand— as dry as you can buy. 


In which the English Drinking Public regis- 
ters an heroic protest against the further 
shipment of Lamplighter Gin to America. 


In which Lord Huggins 
dreams of grim retaliation 
against the Colonies liy 
throwing Lamplighter 
over the side in Boston 
harbor — lall Lamplighter 
I.a)ndon Dry Gin now Ijeing 
exporteil to America . 


LONDON DRY GIN DISTILLED FROM 100« GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 94 PROOF. IMPORTED BY McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC.. N.Y., N.Y. 
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L'juklng out from tliis week's 
cover is one of the most dedi- 
cated men in the diversified 
world of sport. For the begin- 
ning of a perceptive two-part 
portrait of him see page 60. 

PKalograph by Jerry Cooke 


Next week 





► Tommy Armour, golf’s 
great teaching un<l playing 
pro and its bestselling ivriter, 
explains in the first of four les- 
sons how to play a golf course 
instead of letting it play you. 


► From Sebring, Florida, 
Ken Rudeen sends a firsthand 
report of the premier U.S. 
sports car race — the 12-hour 
Grand Prix of Endurance. 


► Intercollegiate boxing has 
all but died. Some think this 
is good, others say that it's a 
shame. Martin Kane explores 
the entire situation and offers 
the arguments pro and con. 


Sports Iulustratbd pub- 
lished weekly by Time Inc., 
540 N'o. Michigan Avc., Chicago 
11. 111. This issue is published 
in a National. Eastern-Southern, 
Midwest and West Coast ciitiun. 
Second-class postage paid at 
Chicago, III. and at additional 
mailing offices. Subscriplion: 
U.S. & Canada $7.50 one year. 
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STBICTLT CROHIBITBD 



MEMO from the 'publisher 


Nothing makes 
a woman more 
feminine 
to 
a 

man . . . 



COM. THE ESSENCE Of fttAUTY THAT IS «ANC£ 


O N this (lay in his middle ago Bill 
was in possc'ssion of almost every- 
thing a man could reasonably want. 
He had his health, the respect and 
companionship of his 
friends, a head for busi- 
ness which had made him 
a million dollars— and an 
afternoon free for golf. 

But there was Bill at 
the club, grimly stuffing 
the contents of his locker 
into a bag — cap, shirts, 
slacks, sock.s, the works. 

At this ominous juncture 
whoshould happen by but 
Tommy Armour. 

In the ensuing conver- 
sation it turned out that 
Bill bad had it. He was 
disgusted with his game and the game. 
He was through forever. This was 
the end. 

But Bill made one mistake. He 
asked Armour, “What’s wrong with 
me and my golf?" 

“You are practically brainless 
when you get a golf club in your 
hands, that’s all.” And with a little 
more application of the famous Ar- 
mour needle Bill wa.s .shortly out on 
the first tee, paired with Tommy 
against Ed and Jim. By agreement 
Bill was to do his own hitting while 
Tommy did the thinking. 

The rest is history. 

Next week, in the first of a four- 
part series condensed from the forth- 
coming book, A Rouml of (lolf with 
Toiiimii Antiuiir, SPORTS Ii.i.t’STRAT- 
ED begins to recount the history. 


It does not detract from the nar- 
rative suspense of this remarkable 
afternoon to say that Bill is now 
playing more and better golf than 
ever — and enjoying it. 
Nor can it surprise any- 
one. P’or Tommy Armour 
has long been one of golf’s 
finest and most perceptive 
teachers. As a player he is 
with Jones, Hagen and Sa- 
razen in the Golden .Age. 
With only four others he 
shares the distinction of 
winning both the British 
and U.S. opens and the 
I’GA. Born, like golf it- 
self, in Scotland, heswung 
a club as soon as he could 
hold one— on the course 
which adjoined the family property. 

Armour’s first book, How to Plan 
Your Best Golf All the Time, pub- 
lished in 19r)3, is an instructional 
classic. .4 Round of Golf wilh Tommy 
Armour takes a different approach 
but will be an equally necessary part 
of any golf library. 

As a start Armour says, ‘‘So much 
of the story has happened to you that 
you may think you are one of the 
golfers I'm talking about. And you 
may be.” 

De.spite the general well-being of 
Sports Illustrated readers, there 
is probably a certain disparity be- 
tween your economic position and 
Bill’s. Otherwise I think most of us 
will see ourselves somewhere in Ar- 
mour’s foursome. And, like Bill, be 
better and happier golfers for it. 



TOMMY ARMOUR 
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GIONKRAI- MANAGKK; Arthur K. Murpliy Jr. 


Gilbejs Gin 
GiWlys Gin 



...the gin favorite of all the world! 

(jilhcrv’s Gill is so deliciously dry, siiiooth and crystal-clear 
that it has become the o//i’ distilled in 15 countries and 
served around the world. Enjoy a Ciilbey’s Ciin drink tonight! 


Gilbey's Distilled London Dry Gin. 90 Proof. 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. W.& A. j, 
Gilbey, Ltd.. Cincinnati. 0. Distributed Bv National Distillers Products Company. 
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BASKETBALL’S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


AIREX 

• Only closed face reel 
with cross-wind 
oscillating spool. 

• Snap on-snap-off 
gathering face. 

• All new drag. 

• Gold Epoxollte finish. 

• New rubber cam pre- 
vents pinched lines. 

THE AIREX ELDORADO 
$19.95 



w 


AIREX CORPORATION 

Diviiion of The Lionel Corporation 
411 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Write Dept. SI-3 for FREE '59 
Edition, "Tips and Tackle" 


THE NCAA 

The NCAA road show hoadpd for Louis- 
ville and the weekend of derision after a 
harrowing week of basket bombing took 
its loll among the favoriie.s. Still lefi 
standing were (.ouisville. ('incinnuli. West 
Virginia and ('uliforniu. and each hud a 
chance to pluck college basket ball's sweet- 
est plum. 

If ever there wa.s a dark horse it was 
Louisville, which came into the tourna- 
ment with a mediocre 16 10 record and 
proceeded to take apart Lasiern Kcniucky 
77-63 at I^exington, Kentucky 76 61 and 



REBOUND CONFLICT is re.solvcd by St. 
John’s Jackson (24’ as Uedmen heal St. 
Bonaventure 82 74 in NIT at New York. 


Michigan .Siau* 88-81 in the Mideast Ke- 
gionals at Kvansion, III. i»re jxi'jf AS’. 
The pe.sky Cardinals did some earl.v wob- 
bling against Kentucky and Michigan 
State (a 74 69 winner over Margueite’ un- 
:il Coach IVck Hickman founii the right 
defense; then outside sharpshooters Don 
Gold.stein and John Turner did the rest. 

The Eastern Regionals underwent .some 
dip.sy-doodting of their own before We»i 
Virginia staggered through the upset- 
stricken field. Navy’s quietly confident 
Ben Carnevale. who counts North Caro- 
lina’s Frank -McGuire among hi.s closest 
friends, prr)ved friendship is no substitute 
for victory a.s his smoolh-pa.-Lsing. tight- 
defending Middies shocked the favored 
Tar Heels 76 63 in New York. Boston I’, 
edged Connecticut 60 .18, and West Vir- 
ginia clobbered Dartmouth 82 68. The 
winners moved on to Charlotte. N-C., 
where Navy lost its touch and was elimi- 
nated by Boston U. 62 -55 in overtime. 


Meanwhile. Jerry \Ve.sl, a smoolh-as-silk 
6-foot 3-inch rebounder and jump shoot- 
er, scored 36 points and pulled lagging 
West Virginia up by its boots to overhaul 
SI. Joseph's 91 92, after the Mountaineers 
trailed by 18 with 13 minutes to go. The 
next night West look charge again with 
33 points and 1 7 rebounds, and Wi'sl Vir- 
ginia held off hustling Boston U. 86 82. 

No. l-ranked Kun.sjis .Stale warmed up 
its shooting irons against Dei’aul 102 70 
and figuretl it knew how to stop Cin- 
cinnali’s Oscar Robert.son, who led the 
Bearcats to a 77 73 victory over TCC, in 



BUSY HANDS mppt in mid-air a.s Tennes- 
see A&r.s Sattorwhite (40 1, Weris (41 i vie 
with Youngstown player in NAIA game. 


the Midwest Regional final at L.awrencp, 
Kans. But Robert.son had other ideas. 
Finding himself double-teamed, Oscar 
turned feeder, pas.sed olT for 13 baskets, 
and Cin<-innati won 85 75. 

At San Francisco California’s clinging 
tnan-lo-man defense, the best in the na- 
tion, harried lumbering lhah into defeat 
71 53 and cooled olT hot-shooting si. 
•Mary's 66 46 to give the Bears the 
Far West Regional ticket to Louisville. 

THE NIT 

St. John's anti Bradley moved into the semi- 
finals of New York’s NIT and wailed 
patiently for the rest of the field to eatch 
up. St. John's, beginning to feel its oats 
again after a midseason slump, over- 
powered t illano«a75- 67, and was even bet- 
ter against third-seeded si. Bonaventure. 
The Redmen flushed outjthe Bonnies 82- 
74 with their rapid offense as sophomore 
Tony Jackson scored 27 points and 
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LUXUIRN^ DIRI\/IIMG 


... true 

Like gliding silently down a ski slope — that’s 
the kind of quiet, clTortless performance your 
engine gives with Cities Service gasolene. 

Priced no higher than ordinary fuels, thc.se 
superb gasolenes deliver maximum engine 
efficiency— efficiency that simultaneously gives 
you a luxury drive and true economy, too. 

And remember, only Citic.s Service gasolenes 
now offer “antt-rumbie” protection — protec- 
tion against disturbing engine noise found 
in ultra-high powered late model cars with 
highest compression engines. 

For real luxury driving — for true economy, too — star*t using Cities Service gasolenes. 
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with your 
Rain^air Coat 

Flight-Styled Rain-Topcoats . . . 
inspired by Capital and Northeast 
jet-prop airliners... now in a 
new, fullv Automatic 
Wash and Wear fashion! 


This offernoon may be 1000 miles away. Orte 
thousand miles of swift, silent VISCOUNT flight. And 
when you arrive — you’re reody for ony weather 
with your RAINFAIR Rain-Topcoat, Light — easy to 
Carry everywhere. Flight-line styled In Rainfair’s 
exclusive wash-and-weor fabrics — miracle blend of 
65% Dacron and 35% Fine combed cotton. Zelon 
treated for woter repellency. Choose now from 
o complete new group of RAINFAIR-VISCOUNT 
foshions. At fine stores everywhere. 


COMMUTER (leh)— JouMy. foshien- 
abl« new We length with pelch 
potkeli, set-in sleeves. Plold lining. 
Wosh and Weor (drip-dry). $29.95. 
Also see the EXECUTIVE— Horsdtome 
as the Triumph In same roglon. full- 
length style, with handsome ploid lin- 
ing added, Wash ond Weor Jdrip- 
dry). $29.95. 


TRIUMPH (rrg/it) — All that the name 
implies) A Rainfair Triumph in style. 
A Roinfoir Triumph in Avtomotre Wash 
and Wear. Put it in your automotic 
washer and dryer confidently. And it 
retoins water repellency washing after 
washing ■ Full comfort and drope, with 
region sleeves. Self yoke for added 
roln protection across shoulders. $25. 



fashions by 


RAINFAIR 


flights by 

Capital and 

Northeast 

Airlines 


rainfair. INC. 

Write Cot name of ne»n-,i .Ir.Irr 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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■Jimmy .1 email’s 

HOTBOX 



THE QUESTION: Do IJOH foi'Or 

legalized off-track belfing? 



ESTES KEFAUVER 

f'.S. Sfiiitivr from 


N'<i. Our crimi' commitlet? ropnrl was 
uniinimuus in (‘ontienminK all kiinls nf 
Kamhlinj; as harmful. Buukinakini; is as- 
sociiittMl with pool parhirs an<l other un- 
savory places. It fosters crime. ReslriolitiK 
Kamhliiig, over the long run, is heller Cor 
the economy uf any community. 



WILLIAM 

O’DWYER 

Forinrr mayor of 
Xew York City 


Yes. VVe permit bookmaking at race 
tracks. Why he pompous and talk of mor- 
als when even our hospitals are iniirle- 
quate? To gel quick money I put a 5' ta.s 
on track mutuels. On my grave there 
could be the epitaph, ‘‘Here lies O’Dwyer, 
the father of the 5' , bite." 

CO iitiM iteil 





We’D take a gondola in Venice and a barge in Amsterdam... we'D taste 
frogs' legs in Paris, tea'n crumpets in London. ..we’ll play roulette in 
Monte Carlo and hear grand opera in Rome. Leave everything to me— I 
am your European Tour Director. I’ll book AEtalia, of course— the airline 
with the best food and the warmest smiles. The airline with radar-guid- 
ed DC-7C’s and mDiion-mile pilots. Come with me— or travel independ- 
ently. For details, Tdl in and mail the coupon below, or ■ rTVC 
contact your local travel agent or nearest Alitah'a office. LLI v 


EUROPE 

TOGETHER 


Tour Department, Alitalia, S66 Fifth Avc., N.Y. 

Please send folder on: 

□ “Scenic Circle” Tours of Europe. 10- 
12 countries. 16-30 days, from N.Y.,from $679 

□ Independent “Arrow” Tours of Europe — 
first-class land arraneements. two weeks, 
from N.Y., from $675 

□ Escorted “Crartd Ensign” Tours of Europe, 
17 days, from N.Y..S768 

□ Escorted “Voyager " Tours of Israel, 11 days, 
from N.y.. $998 

□ Independent Tours of Russ'ta, India. Africa, 
Greece or Round-The-World 


I’ll take care 
of everything! 


OFFICES IN BOSTON • CHIC.VGO • CLEVELAND • NEW ORLEANS • MIAMI 
.MONTREAL • PHILADELPHIA • SAN FRANCISCO • W.VSHINGTON, D. C. 
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HOTBOX ciiiitiniinl 



"lalce. nte to your Ambassador" 


Sul>stiUilc “Sherman” f*>r Aml)assador (alK)ve) and you’ve 
covered Iwo of the liotels more knotvinp Chicago visitors 
want to be taken to. Hold Sherman, greatest in the Looj). 
Holds Ambassador, smartest on the Gold Coast. Either 
way you turn, you are in the finest company. 



CHICAGO 

CANADA 




THE SHERMAN 
THE HOTELS AMBASSADOR 
THE LORD SIMCOE. IN TORONTO 
THE LORD ELGIN, IN OTTAITA 



JAMES FARLEY 

Eiirmir I'luthmislrr 
Ciiierulofthr f.S. 


.AlthouKh then- are many pnanini-nt and 
sincere- citizen.s who favor IcKalizc-tl off- 
truck bfttinK. 1. personally, think it is 
a mistake. Olf-track IH-Itinj; encourages 
people to bet who now can’t afford to go 
to the race track.s. They are the ones 
who are hurt most. They can lea.st alTord 
to gamble. 


JACK ENTRATTER 

I'rcxident and gcnernl 
/niintiijrr, Sttnds Hotel 
Lux Verjax, AVp. 

Yes. People (in a lot of off-track betting 
anyway, and the slates get nothing ex- 
cept a lot of headaches trying to suppress 
it and prevent police officers from being 
bribed. .Vfany people say off-track bet- 
ting tempts the poor man to bet his rent 
money. The Prohibitionists said the .same 
thing about litiuor. 


AVERELL 

HARRIMAN 

Forint T ijiivcnior of 
Sew York 


No, 1 bate always held that legalizing 
olf-track belling would open the gates to 
racketeering. In spile of the tempting 
revenue for the state, <ilf-track betting 
tenths to weaken the moral fiber of a com- 
munity, It also means an increased pos- 
sibility tbal even children will suffer for 
necessities, 


JACOB M. ARVEV 

Former clniirmtiii, 

( 'ook Coniihj Ikmo- 
rrtilii' ('oiiiinillec 
< 'liiciiiio 

I have been in favor of li-giilized off-track 
belling for 30 years. It gives the little 
fellow a chance to bet without being 
crooked or being obliged to pay his way 
to and into a race track. No matter how 
rigid state controls may be, it is better 
than the under-the-table setup which 
exists in -spite of the law. 
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HUBERT H. 
HUMPHREY 



U.S. Sniator from 
MinncHotH 


We don't have that problem in Minne- 
a)ta, because there are no race tracks 
and no betting in our state. However, I 
have always felt that in areas where it 
is well nigh impossible to stop betting, 
the betting should be legalized and the 
revenue realized from the lax on it should 
be used for humanitarian purposes. 


FRANK COSTELLO 

Kx-gaml>ler 


No. Legalized off-track betting is harm- 
ful to any community, and it is particu- 
larly bad for poorer pe«)ple who can't af- 
ford to bet. Eventually group.s of citizen-s 
might ask for laws to close all parks and 
it would end all racing. Racing is a good 
sport. 1 wouldn’t want to see it destroyed 
because of a law. 


ROBERT F. WAGNER 

Mayor of Mew York 
City 




I'm in favor of legalized off-track betting 
provided a foolproof system is established 
that will keep nut any undt'sirable ele- 
ments. Our New York plan does. la*galiz- 
ing off-track betting will provide the City 
of New York with additional revenue ur- 
gently needed without further burdening 
the taxpayer. 



EDWARD G. BURKE 

Horsfeman and oil 
producer 
Miami lieach 


No. Legalizing off-track betting will ul- 
timately destroy racing. There was a time 
when betting even at race tracks was 
stopped by legislation. Fortunately it is 
legal to bet at most tracks now. It is a 
great sport, and I would like to see it 
remain as it is. Legalizing off-track bel- 
ting is bound to antagonize a lot of people. 



4 - ^ ^3mf7y DREAM VACATION 

among the lak^s 'n pines of 

MQrvQ/ous^A INN ESOTVX 


Test your skill with fighting-mad game fish 
from one of Minnesota’s 10.000 cool, clear 
lakes while your family enjoys all the vaca- 
tion fun Minnesota is famous for. They can 
swim, boat, canoe, water-ski, or just relax 
on a pine-rimmed beach. Even sleeping is a 
pleasure in Minnesota’s pine-filtcred air. 
Sight-sec in a state that’s rich in scenery and 
historic lore. Lots of wonderful places to 
stay, for any family and any budget. 
Bring your camera to Minnesota 
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INTERCOLLEGIATE 

EVENTS 


OUT FRONT... 



PHOTOGRAPHED AT 8EAUTIFUL CYPRESS GARDENS 


NEW . . . 

SAFETY GLASS WINDSHIELD 
EXCLUSIVELY TAYLOR MADE 


Out front this year on America's smartest baafs you'll find 
the glamour of Safety Gloss wrap-around windshields . . . 
thanks to Taylor I Nothing motches Safety Glass for clear, 
sharp visibility ... rugged, lost-o-lifetime durability. Insist 
on a Taylor Mode Sofety Glass Windshield on the boat 
you buy. You'll be out front and years ahead! 



Tough 

... os a tiger ! It's heat- 
treated to withstand ex- 
tremesof stressand s’rain, 
heot and cold. Toylor 
Safety Glass con toke it! 


Tempered 

...so it's practically 
scratch-proof. For the first 
time you con hovethecon- 
venience of windshield 
wipers on o wrap-oround ! 



Terrific 

...the crowning touch is 
the brilliont sparkle of a 
Taylor Made Safety Gloss 
Wrap-oround Windshield 
...built to tost a lifetime! 








N. A. TAYLOR CO.. INC., GLOVERSVILLE 3, N. Y. 
FREE: Write for full color brochure or} the complete Taylor Made Hre. 


The principal meets in college 
sports for the spring season 


Bmtvhnll 

JUNC 12-17: N'lklioriHl t'olli'KiiiU’ ILncr-hall I'harn- 

|iiiin»lii|>*- Omuliii. 

Ihull 

MARCH 20-21: .S'.lhiiti.ll roll'-lliill*' llMlV>T*lly 

iIivIhioii II.kKi-i IiiiII I'hunipioiixhiii si'iMiliiialx 
mid tinal. laminvill-'. 


APRIL 26: I'hildx <'u|> Ki'Katlii I 'l■lullll>ta, l'|'■lll- 

sylv'.iitiM. I'riiii'rlon , ai Ni‘» V*'rk 

MAY 2' niarkwrll ('ii|» l{*a*.aMa 1 'i>liiiril>l:i, I'l-rin- 
svlvania, Vuli' , :■( l'liila<li'l|>hiM 
MAY 2: Imi'-i Tri>|ihv IEc-|{aliu fnrtii'H, Syrarusi-. 
\i.vv . al I'li,ira.'\.V, 

MAY S: .\rl.iniii ('U|> K-'k'al'a Harvard. Navy. 

r<’nn!i)'lv:iii:a . al .AiinaiHilix. Md. 

MAY 9 : r.irac'BH' ('u|> Rvuatia rorni-H. rrmi-i-- 

MAY 16; I Till Aimuiil K.AItf <'hani|dnn«hi|i ({■•I'al la. 
1 'ill iiiiuadx. a I |■il^ll>rId^:‘', Matut.; l»-.n y wrikthl.al 

MAY 30; \V:xran»in vs, Navy, hi-avywi-ii-hl, at 
.Aniia|>iills, Md 

JUNE 13: Harvard vx A alv. Ni'W l.iiiidnii, Ciiiin. 

MARCH 27.28; Nalii>ii:d ( '<i1l'-i;ialr Ki-iii-iai; 1 ’harn- 
nioiishijis, r.S -Naval .Ai'adi-in.v. .Annapiilis. 

(Inlf 

MAY 16-18: Hitt Eliithi (lolf 1 'haTTii>ii>nsh:|;s, I', af 
I ikUhaina, Norman, (Ikla 
MAY 21-23: Mtd-.Aim-nran T'oiit'Ti'ni'f (iolf t'liam- 
pionsiiips, Miami I , livrord, Ohio 
MAY 23-23: Mi|[ Ti-ii (iolf 1 'harn|>ianshi|>5, r. of 

MirhiKan. .Ann Arhor. Mu-h. 

JUNE 21-27: Nalional roUi-aiali- (iolf ('liuni|>ion- 
shi)ia, r, <>( Ori-L'on, Kuiivn'-. lira. 

(I///U /KJut/rs 

MARCH 20-21; Nalioiial CoU.-Kiiilf (iymnMtio 
('hani|ilonshi|is. I' of California, HiTki-loy, Calif. 

Ski //Iff 

MARCH 28-38; Nalional CoIIvkmIi- .Skilni: Cliam- 
l>icinshi|>», Wmii-r J'ark. Cain. 


Siriiii i/iiiiff 

MARCH 38-38; Nalional Culk'i-iali- Swiiiimirit: 
Chainliionshiiw. Ciirni-ll 1 .. Ilhm-a, N.Y. 

Tc/t nix 

MAY 16-18; Hit; Eili;hi Tviinis Cham|>ionxhi|is, C. of 

MAY 21-23; Mid-Am<-rii-an ConfiTi-iiri' Ti'ntils 
C|iuni|>lonslli|>K, Mi.mil I '.. I Isford. l>hlo 

MAY 21-33: Hit! Ti'ii Ti-iiiiiH Cham|iioiiahilis, .Mirh- 
iitaii Slalv, KasI I.atisinK. .Mn-h. 

JUNE 6-8; NC.A.A CollcKi’ Divimon Tfiints Tour- 
iiami'nl. Kalaiiiazoo Col|c-)-<-, Kalaiiia/.oo. .Mii'li. 

JUNE 33-38: Nalional Colli'Kiali- Ti-nnis I'hampion- 
shipis, -Norilmi-str-rn I .. Kvaiislon. HI. 

Track 


MARCH 20; Cli-vi-laiiil K riTi-litx of I 'olijirilaiH Trark 
Mr-c-1. Cl.-v.-land 

MARCH 28: CliicMi-.i I Tally \'m« s KiTayH. Cllirayo. 
APRIL 2«-26: f'enn Ki-lays, Franklin Firlil, I'hil- 


XAY is-ie: Hij! Kashi Trai’k Cliam|iionshi|>R. C. of 
< Iklaliiinia, .S'orman, llkla 
HAY 31-33; Mid-Ami'rn-an Cnnfm-iivi' Trai'U & 
Kii'ld Chainiiiorishi|is, Miami C.. <>.\ford, Ohio. 
>1AV 32-33; Kips Ti-n Track & Field Chamjiion- 
•>lii|>», C of .\1 ichiKiin, Ann Arlror, .\tirh. 

HAY 28-30: IC l.A Track A- Fii-ld Chiim|iion9hi|i5. 

IToMMiiii: Memorial .*(ladium. New York. 
lUNE 6-8; Ci-iiiral CnlU-isiale Truck .M«h-i, Mar- 
ciuelle Cniversilv. Milwaukee. 
lUNE 6-6: NCAA Colll'Ke ITivision Track* Field 
-Ml 1 1 , 1 of I 'hn-aiso 

'UNE 12-13: .Nalional Coll'-Kiale Track * Field 
Chani|iionahi|is, C of Nehruaku, l.mcoln, .Neli 


MARCH 28-38: Nalional Collepsiale Wn-slIlntS 

c|iam|iionshl|is. C. of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 


IX ll.I.USTKATKn Man'll .'J, 


snatched 16 rebounds. Top-seeded Brad- 
ley went up ajjainst alert, ball-hawking 
Butler, which had distinguished itself by 
beating Fordham 94 -SO. But the Peoria 
Braves had too much know-how once they 
-switched to a zone in the second half and 
squeaked past Butler’s Bulldogs 83-77. 

In other first-round games, a merry 
bund of hustlers from Providence fooled the 
city slickers and came off with a 68 66 vic- 
tory over Manhattan when John Egan, a 
dazzling ball-handling .sophomore. flipped 
ina 35-footer with four seconds to go; NYU 
played nip and tuck with Denver until the 
tremendous rebounding of Tom Sanders 
and Cal Ramsey wore down the Pioneers, 
then drew away to win 90 81. 

THE SMALL COLLEGES 
While the big boys were .settling their dif- 
ference.s, the little fellows were having it 
out in the NCAA college division at Ev- 
ansville, Ind. and in the NAIA tourna- 
ment at Kansas City. 

Resourceful little Kvansvillc set its 
home town to hopping with early victories 
over St. Michael’s 82-63 and North Caro- 
lina -C&T in a 110-92 record breaker. And 
the excitement really bubbled up when Ed 
Smallwood and Hugh Ahlering. a Korea 
veteran who couldn’t make his high school 
team but was good enough to win the 
tournament’s most valuable player award, 
helped the Aces beat Sou(hwe.st Missouri 
State 83-67 for their first NCAA title. 

Tennessee A&I. a fast-breaking band of 
happy warriors who have made a habit of 
winning the NAIA championship, took a 
while to work up steam in some of its 
games, but bowled over Nebraska Wes- 
leyan 75-57, Youngstown 89-80, Illinois 
State Normal 131 74 and Southwest Texas 
State 64-62 on the way to a final show- 
down with Pacific Lutheran. Down 46 45 
at half time, the flashy Tigers sent their 
speedsters driving in for layups to break 
down the Lutes' switching man-to-man 
and won 97-87 to take their third straight 
crown. The Tiger with the sharpest claws 
was Dick Barnett, who scored 26 in the 
last game and was named the mo.st valu- 
able player. 

THE PROS 

St. Louis’ Bob Pettit packed away six 
NBA scoring records, including 2,105 
points for a season and a 29.2 average, 
and joinetl his teammates as they sat back 
to watch Minneapolis and Detroit knock 
each other off for the dubious right to 
meet the first-place Hawks in the West- 
ern playoffs. The Lakers won the first 
game 92-89, but lost the second 117-103. 

It took the New York Knicks three 
years to make the Eastern playoffs and 
only two games to get themselves knocked 
out. Syracu.se. a Knicks’ victim nine 
straight times earlier in the season, made 
the most of former Piston George Yardley 
and old reliable Dolph Schayes to trim 
New York 129-123, 131-115 and prepared 
to face Boston in a four-out-of-seven se- 
rie.s for the Eastern title. 



Creme de Menthe 

There’s no more regal treat than a delicious Arrow 
Creme de Menthe frappe . . . either after dinner or as 
a casual drink. It adds a touch of luxury and glamour. 
Also delightful as a highball or over the rocks. 


ARROW LIQUEURS CORP., DETROIT T. MICH 60 PROOF 


These five members of the Notional 



League All-Star Fielding Teom^ 

GO BIG LEAGUE... 

GO MACGREGOR! 


Your MacGregor deoler has 50 different glove and 
mitt models available. Look for these MacGregor 
features — fine quality leathers, streamlined fin- 
gers, spider web, adjustable finger loops, patented 
adjusla-wrist (introduced in 1959 by MacGregor), 
loced fingertips, web lie down, crotch lace, "flex- 
pod" and leather palm laces. 

MocGregor gloves ond mitts are preferred by 
the foslest growing fist of professional league 
players in the U. S. 

THE MACGREGOR CO., Cincinnati 32, Ohio • BAU8ALI 


"The Choice of Those Who Ploy the Come ' 
FOOTBALL • BASKETBALL • COIF • TENNIS 


SPORTS ii.i.usTRiXTiin Afarr/i Si, ISSB T 



enjoy this spring in a 


. . . the mark of a 

i omplctv ivardrahi' 


wash and wear comes of age 


in our spring-summer '59 collection of 
^ Oocron and cotton suits. Our most re- 
^ cent oddilion has o business-like look. 

^ thanks to the improved texture, new 
•• striping, and city-dork colors. It's creose 
^ resistant, eosy to wash, quick to dry. 
and requires only occasional touch-up 
pressing. Pin stripes on tones of grey, 
brown or olive, or solids in the some 
shades, 39.95. Sixth Floor. 

I UNIVERSITY SHOP 

;SAKS FIFTH AVENUE 

g- NEW rOtK • WHITE FUINE • SFItKCFlElO.N.i. • CHKACO ^ 
§ OETKOIT • lEVEKir HIllS • PIINCETON • NEW HAVEN p 
^ (AMBIID6E 


THEWESTWINDl,rr.vr-, 
iiUu si>rinj! Uiltirr-il in 
srlf-HfxlinC Sul’lllM — 
rnirai l'- rollun wmrn for 
Zrro Kinc — llial hfnihri 
siiii-<lrv dir. 4nal>><uit rain. 
\Xa>lixli|r, <>f roiir-.'-. in 
nnitraU or l.iiii-j -(ii-f 
colors. .Miout $1 I, 


THE SWISSAIRE 

into ar-lioii Hitli knit 
luiiil. rollar, iitol 

iiiuliT»li-c-vr« I'nini! iti- 
.T.'il.Mr frccrlotll. ri..- 
n-'l i' lustrous »i'lf.»n4l. 

iiit* Sul'iiii.t dial l.ik<'< Id 

alio. loo. .Mioiit 9J0. 


Available at fine men's shops everywhere 
for f/te name of your nearest store write: 

B. W. HARRIS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Park Square. St. Paul 1, Minn. 


SCOREBOARD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


FOR THE RECORD 

BXSEBASL niLh \'RKt‘K‘S ti'ihl-mrmhfr ryn- 
iieiiir Hunk (irttnbrrg unit .'InWrcN i /tortcr of 
Clfrflanil, Arthur C. AlIgH, ,lrlAi(r f Mtyn Jr., 
J. /Aiivpinx f'aarit and .Vrv/im /’. F’riir Jr., ult of 
I'hirngii, amt Johrt Hitfon of Stu- YnrA', finatlii 
iKoigAt <fnr ti.'iMlJlllo u if*; inlfttnl in Chirn- 
■tn ITAitr .''OJ* from SItt. Ootiilho Comirkty llig- 
nty. Hru'htr Churk ftimirkty xiitd hr uouUI fon- 
'inur rvurl fight for fatnOv rnnlrol. 

BASKETBAl-L — T'fc.V.VB.'i.SSB Ad'/ orff 1‘iirifir 
l.ulhrrun, V’ to S?, for Ihiril xtrniitfct eh\im- 

piunxAi’p. K<i>tx<M fill), Mo. 

ftl'.l.\>'t’//./.F.' ftH.I.EHK oetr Snulhuml Mi*- 
notiri Stair, S,1 to «7, for .Vf'.t.t rallrgr </i>i»ion 
(-AiriMpiuNKAtUi F.'rirKKPillr, tnil 
BOATING TEIIKY WlUrrEMDICE. \augulurk. 
I'linn., Inirrniiliiiniil Snipe Miil-W'inlet tt- 
gallii, f'lrdnciitrr. Flu. Tril U'rl/x. H'frAi'tri. Kirnx. 
fornirr vvirlit rAumpiiin, fini*h*il thirit. 

BOXING .M.DSZO JOHS'SItS, /<;-fo«xil i(rri«iiiTi 
orrr Jimmy Sluile, hruryn right*, Sru T'i«rJir. 
.illfHIE MltOKE. .l-ruiimt TKlI orrr .'iVcrfinj 
•trissy IJiiri*, II u’rr*llrr liirnwl borrr, light 
hriiryurighl*. I)ilt**a, Tttn*. 

V.4.W.1 Ki-fuMird •irrltiuii orrr 

lirrurrx. miAiliru righI*, Stu York. 

TOSY PE MAItfl). k-riiiiml TKl) orrr furlry 
Munror, u rtlrrirright*, Houlnn. 

FISHING VU'TOH Pa.MESEfll. t’urrlo Him. 
u ho hoiiktil 7.1-pounil li-nunre .\lli*on lunu on -ft- 
poonit tr*t linr rorlirr ia ytiir, rterirni uiirhl 
rrrorJ lirlin-l from HiF t. 

GOLF - /• tf7, II trt.VKY, llorrc.lrr. Tii.- 

iitlii HenHurotii .Flo • njirn, uilh rSU for holr*. 
Iliinnrr-iip: Juy Urbrrl. Sunfonl, Fla., u ilh t7i. 
I.DfISE Sl'dCS. Sra Irtnnil, Cii.. tlf.'iinl 
H'fimrH'x Tillrhiililrr* lourntiminl, uilh it? for 
7J holr*. .■\Hgu*lii. da Kunnrr-np: llrl*ii Huulr, 
Spartunhiirg. S. f. nith iUH. 

HO.V W'EliEll, I'nierrtily of llnutlon, l.iikr 
f'Aorlrr 'l,o.' I nferrollrgiutr liinrniimrnl. uilh 
It r for Si hulr*. Tram u'innrr: Itounlon 
HOCKEY HKI.I.EVII.I.E MrF \HI..\Si)S. f.iii- 
oitii, uorlJ ainalriir ehampianrhip fur rcroNit troir, 
o ilh yfiv uin*. unr In** to i':rrho*ljirakiu in 
linul roll ml roton. I’rwjur I’.S. jini*hr-l fourth 

'|■\I\■^:HSITY IlF \lllirir IIXKiiTA -rrr 

.\tirhiuun Slalr, .Vf'.I.l l•AIl^»lpn■»lxAin. 7V«». 

.v.v. PEWEH. .u;i'///r; t.v. .if/fVf/(;.i.v 

SI ATE, MIWESDT Ml\'.\'ESllT.\ TECH. 
.SItllTlI P.IKOTA uml rvl.lllt.\PH fllU 

l.EtiE fonnrit nru IVrrlrrn fott.'ijiiitr ilorkry 
,txxr» to rrptacr lYrrtrrn I ntmoOrgiulr Hark- 
ru l,tauur diioroIrrW la*l vwir. 

HORSE RACING IHlY.M. I.IVIS'C: Slie.urio San 
Jotin < 'npi"lruno II., about I ni., by firr U ngth*, 
in Santa .tHitu. Ralph \rrri up. 

TEril!ASll:tSi.JSiiSan Hrrniirilinu /f , I ‘ w . 
by nu*r. in l:ii, ,S>in/<i Anilii. Hilt lioluml up. 
U.MlK H.KISISH: SiS.7S'i Hnu u II . I' ,i. m.. 
by .1 in /.•li*-,. Hubtrl l.tr liuitJ up. 

HEVrEH IlEK: Sl7.eSo ..Ipplrlon II . I ' , »i.. by 
.'I 4 Irnglhr, in I.• 47 t 5 . John fho- 

INTERNATIONAL MOTOR SPORTS 

J It H S SllS , fhallanooga, Tr':a., ino-milr 
\.\Sf.\H ronrrrlihlr rhiimpionrhip riirr, u-ilh 
l'i',7 (‘herroltl in Hirhmoml. I'm 

POLO fOllSEI.I. orrr (’nirrr*ilii of Yirginia, 1 1- 
. In rrlaiii inltrmllfjialrrhiiiiipion*hip, S'rir Yuri. 
SWIMMING S'>rTIIEIl.\ .XIETllDPtSr, Suulh. 
u r*l rhaiupionrhip, Iwvtin, Trru* 

«r>U7,/.Vi; HIIEE.K ST.XTE. .\liil-.\mrrimn 
rhiimpionrhip for fourth atruighi lirnr, Kinl, 
llhio. 

(7.Vf7.V.V.l77 I .WIVEHSITY, .\li**ouri I'.il- 
Iry rhiimpinn*hip. SI Imui*. 

TRACK A FIELO /'t'.V.V STATE, uflrr prolol- 
inif orilrr of pnirh of 60 -yartl huritlr* rrrnt, ilt- 
rhiriil opirlal, iirrr-nll winner of Ftb. iP lf\\ 
uiirl ^fiinhullan ('oJIrpf. fir/I mimnl uinntr of 
.Sru York rrrni, out rnlurnl to utmml pliirr. 
MILEPOSTS ItKSlaSKP: HAY KI.IDT, 5-1. rix 
hruit fvoltuitl rourh at I'nirrmly of lUinni*, to 
brroiiir in*lriiil uuuiolant ilirrrtor of at 

cluKt of IUS9 arnriin. Aix I Hth iif Ittinoi* 
llESlil.'.'EI). EVKHETT SIIEl.ToS', |.„.l 

barkribiill nnith at U>«rtiiiij| for In*' t'l yriir*. in 
liirur of rame but "U** ilrmiintting" -oti at Sur- 
riioitnl" r'liliX .S’/Mff <'i/l/fs;< 


JOE I.KE 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS 

4 F rj J '.•-yi 6 .'.P.I., B -Ooi/M Hu- 

, . „ A » _ K-.h- totikorvn t 4 , 1 5 I- • 

.. ) Mo-j-um )6 - A.P., Garreo hov.313 17 

AP.Nt. torbaon 18, 19--Wi«itielal Pa'tiJf 
24.27 a'owpi'.js u» *iav 31 f P.G. 32 
riuOfiv Amertcoi* Cancel Socjcly. 40 - Iccr.afa 
Ifc Vue III 41— N.V S'ole ConjervoiiO" Per' *2 
B.'iHalkef 44 -Er.c School. 4S Ap 50-54 
Hciorr t.i‘3- 53 -mod hy Do" Toao 59 * P 

61 '--3-r >. cress, 62 * P, P - i-c . Ni'li De 

Wcr;T'i; 63 A,P, U.P.i , N.V torbrnan LdE 64 
A P. 121. Combine, B.ll Voy Jtf 65 N.V fo-i-i- 
'irt.U.P.I.. VeyslOnc, 66 AO.P.U PI, Comb.nn 67 
n Bculoi lift, Jerry CoOke 


faces in the crowd . . . 


run, I.ATHKII.I.E. soph- 
iimorf hockey player 
at MiiMlobury <Vt.' 
College, scored !i0 
points during past sea- 
son to break NCAA 
point reeonl, with his 
111 goals lied uiiother 
Nf'AA mark. 


EfCKN’K lit.AZKIt. .New 
York T'niversily fenc- 
er. exhibited master's 
touch in foils at inter- 
collegiate chain pion- 
ships in New York, 
helpoil Icarl teammates 
to first Ihree-weaiion 


LtiCII.K CHAMHl.lSS. 
Winter Haven. FI;., 
gun exjieri , won Ih’- 
eighth National Nti '- 
Winter I’Lstol title. 
Tampa. David Cartes, 
ilefending men's ehatv- 
pion. won again over 
BOl other shooters. 





mi.l. f(il.l.ivs?. 30. Bal- 
timore golf profession- 
al, consitleretl quitting 
winter circuit because 
of )ioor play, then pro- 
ceeded to win the $20,- 
000 New Orleans Open 
and firsl major tour- 
nament triumiih. 


ituucE iiRiss, I.'). fol- 
lowing in ice-scraping 
scrollwork of his si.sLer 
Carol, women's world 
figure skating cham- 
pion, won -Middle At- 
lanlic men's singles 
championships in New 
York. 




I,K(> M.tSSA. New Jer- 
sey carpenter and de- 
fending ehumpion of 
national 30.kilom<iter 
cross-country ski race, 
won again at .\ndovor, 
.Me., beat (ieorge Kur- 
ronen, Ml. .Mansfield. 
Vt., by 30 seeonds. 


--art? 



WATHKN KNKKKl.KAMr. 
Louisville distillery ex- 
(•cutivo and horseman, 
resigned his job with 
Schenley to sueee<*il 
the late newspaper col- 
umnist Bill C'orum as 
president of Churchill 
Downs. 


8 SI-OKTS ILLl'STBATKb .Uiirrh.-;. 






NEW ROAD?" 
NO, NEW DE SOTO !~ 

{Dethy Hat): ‘‘What a difTcrrnrc!” 

{C.moUTy IIosi): “Vcp, she rides like this on every road. 

It’s dial new 1)<* Solo Torsion-Airc ride.” 

“Seems quieter, too.” 

“Yes. sir, ilu-re isn’t a rattle in her anywhere.” 

“Really a meat car, isn’t it?” 

“Best car I ever owned. The wife loves to drive it.” 

‘‘I.ooks expensive.” 

“Yes, Inti it’s not! .And you get all tliis extra 
roominess, easier handling, good looks and solid quality 
^ ou ought .to see yout DeSoto dealer!” 




Inside and out, the quality of tlic nrw DcSoto will impress you. So will 
the sensible price tag. Clhoicc of engines. Eighteen models to choose from. 

The smart way to go places... DE SOTO 



COMING EVENTS 



You'll wch’oiiic this swcrt lu-w arriviil from France — new 
?ioilly Prat Sweet \erimuilh! Maile from natural French 
wines, it is siitncwlial less sivrvt lluiii most sweet vernmutlis. 
That’s why it makes a wotuhTful <liireienfO in Manhuttaiis. 
Try sipping it solo, loo — it's (h’li^■iou^ oii-lhc-roc-ks. By the 
makers of faiiHiiis Noilly Prat Extra Dry Froneh Vermouth. 
BROWNE VINTNERS CO., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A. 



March 20 fo March 26 

Alllimt^oreS-S.T. 
Hr Color leteniKiOH #. TelerioioH ■ ffelwork railia 


Erida!/, March 20 


BASKETBALL 

NC'AA Tnurnamenl, BCmifinalB, L<>uiBville «!• 
nals. March 21). 

Anthony vs. Ray, littht heavies, 10 rds., Mad. 
Sq. tturden, Jtl p.m. 

AENCINO 

NCAA chamiis., Annapolis, Md. 'also Man'h 

21', 


'thrauyh March 221. 

Pcc W<H- chamifs., tIouKhlon, Mich. (ihrnuKh 
March 221. 

SWIMMING 

,SAIA championshiiis, llnals, Muncic, Ind. 

TRACK « FIELD 

KniKhts of ColumbuF mi'ct. Cleveland. 


Satiirda]/, March 21 

AUTO RACING 

■ Florida Inll. 12-Hour (irand 
S<-lirin({. Fla. 'CBSi.* 

BASKETBALL 

* .Null. Inv. Tourney, finals. 
New York. 4 |i.m. (NBCi. 


Head vs. Burke. Miami, 5 |).n 


Hi«ton at Montreal. 

('hicairn at Toronto. 

Ni-w York at Detroit, 2 j>.m. 'CBSV 

HORSE RACING 

Gulfslroani Park Handicap, $I<)II,UIH), Gult- 
Blrcam Park. Fla. 

Governors Gold Cup. $30,000. Bowie. Md. 
POLO 

Natl. 12-ROal tourney, linals. New York. 

SKIING 

I'.S. F.astcrn Amateur Ski Assn. Alpine chamiis. 
and Olympic tryouts, Wildcat Mt., N.H. talso 
March 221. 

SOUASH 

Nall, doubles champ., Buffalo lalso March 22). 
TRACK A FIELD 

West Texas Relays. Odessa. Texas. 

Kansas Stale Relays, Manhattan, Kans. 


Sunday, March 22 

BASKETBALL 

* Wesii-rn Division final-round Eame, S(. Louis vs. 
winner of semifinals, site to be determined 
iNBCl.* 

BieVCLING 

6-Day Bilte Race, New York (ihroueh March 
23). 

BRIDGE 

Spring Natl, finals, Seattle. 
hockev 

Chicago St Boston. 

Montreal at New York. 

Toronto at Detroit. 


Monday, March 2S 

SQUASH 

Oxford vs. Yale, Oxford, Hngland. 

Tuesday, March 2i 

Seminole Pro-Am, $10,000, Palm Beach, Fla. 
(also March 25). 

HOCKEV 

Stanley Cup playoffs, team and site to >m' deli-r* 
mined (aisu March 26'. 

IfVffMesriaf/, March 25 

BADMINTON 

Canudiiiii Open, Quebec, Que. (through .March 
BOXING 

a Kusi-Wesl Golden Glovi-s. finals. Chicago, 10 
p.m. .ABC'. 

Thursday, .Uf/rc7f 20 

SWIMMING 

NCAA chamtw., Ithaca. N.Y. (through March 

2K'. 

WRESTLING 

NC.AA champs., Iowa City (through March 28). 
♦Sec Inca] listing 
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Roy Linden 


The only real security 
is earned 


'I ic.id in llic tliat the tiling pccjplc 

want al>nvo all else uut of a j<»b issciuiity. 

"Noiv it set-ins to mi: ilicrc’s nothing 
M rung with wanting security. So long as 
you earn it. 

‘‘Hut how can we earn it wlu-n we con- 
liiuie In gel salary iiUTea.ses without a 
ctJUiparable increase in productivity? 

“Or wlicn we limit individual incentive 
by restricting jK-rsonal productivity? 

“Or wlien we tax our [leople so heavily 
we discourage them from prtKluciiig all 
tliey can? 

“We have inherited a way of life which 
gtiiiraniees us more individual freedom 
than any other on earth. .\nd an economy 
which has achieved the highest standard 
of living man lias ever enjoyed. 

“But we are in danger of losing both 
unless we realize a very simple truth: 

“77<r only rent seeurily is earned security.” 


Roy I.inden started with us as a ware- 
houseman in llic -Marketing Dejiartment 
42 years ago. He worked 72 hours a week 
and tnade S85 a month. 

Today he is \'ice Ptrsideni of tlic same 
department, and a stockholder of the 
company. His security has Ix-en earned. 


YofR COMMK.STS INVITI o: M Chnirninn nf 
the Hmird. I ninn Oil Co., l.'mon Oil Center, 
Los Angeles fr, Calif. 



Union Oil Company OF CALIFORNLV 



M \Mi|‘ACTl‘Ki:itS OK Kt)Y VI. TItITON, THK A.M.VZINC PLTtl’I.E MOfOll OIL 
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WORRIED MANAGER Bill Ri^ney last week watched Trainer Frank Bowman bandage 
gash in Willie Mays's leg. The cut, though requiring stitches, was not .serious. 


NEED 


The San Francisco Giants have 
all the power and speed in 
the world, but it’s not enough 

by ROY TERRELL 


O UTSIDE, in the bright Arizona sun- 
light, the Giants were romping 
through a workout that would have 
w'armed the foggy cockles of every 
San Francisco heart. Willie Mays 
lashed two pitches over the left-field 
fence which, when last seen, were 
heading in the direction of downtown 
Phoenix. Orlando Cepeda smashed 
one to the tar reacVios oi centoT 
Willie Kirkland hit a wicked line 
drive up against the wall in right, 
and Leon Wagner drove two balls so 
high and so far that they almost disap- 
peared from sight. Then Felipe Alou 
swung and the ball went screaming 


PERSONIFICATION OF GIANTS' STRENGTH 
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NOW: ONE PITCHER 


back past the mound, a white blur 
which left everyone in spasms of glee 
except the batting practice pitcher, 
who picked himself up off the ground 
and shook his head and looked as if 
he would much rather be doing some- 
thing else. 

Around the infield Daryl Spencer 
and Andre Rodgers and Jim Daven- 
port snapped up the grounders which 
Coach Salty Parker was hitting and 
flipped them like rifle shots over to 
Bill White at first. Behind the bat 
Bob Schmidt pounded his big mitt 
and kept the chatter alive. 

It was the kind of day and the kind 
of play that made you want to get 
out there and try it yourself. 

But there was neither joy nor sun- 
light in Bill Rigney's office beneath 
the stands. While the Giant manager 
looked grim— it is hard for him to 
look any other way with his broken 
jaw still wired shut, but you could 
see he was giving this an extra effort 


— and the assembled reporters sat in 
tense expectancy, Chub Feeney made 
the announcement. “Allan [Red) 
Worthington,” said the Giant vice- 
president, “who has been holding 
out. yesterday injured his knee play- 
ing catch with his brother back home, 
and we do not know when he will be 
able to pitch again.” It required a 
little effort, because Feeney is nor- 
mally a cheerful man, but he man- 
aged to look quite grim, too. 

Only a reporter from an out-of- 
town paper could find anything 
amusing in the announcement. 
“Maybe,” he said, "you should sign 
his brother. He must have a hell of a 
fast ball.” Feeney and Rigney and 
the San Franciscans did not think 
this was very funny. 

Later it was learned that Worthing- 
ton’s knee, which one doctor said 
must be operated upon immediately, 
was not really so bad after all. And 
a second doctor told him that it was 


all right to report to camp. In Phoe- 
nix no one was sure that the two doc- 
tors had examined the same knee, 
but at least Worthington was on his 
way. Anyway, the incident tells us 
quite a bit about the Giants. 

In the spring training camps of the 
Braves and Pirates and Reds and 
Dodgers the announcement that an 
Allan (Red) Worthington was tempo- 
rarily /tors de ronihni would hardly 
have been the occasion for universal 
gloom. Probably it would not even 
have been the occasion for a press 
conference. But the Braves and Pi- 
rates and Reds and Dodgers all have 
pitching. The Giants, as it became 
painfully apparent lastseason, do not. 

They ha^’e terrihe power and won- 
derful speed, aslick defense and a col- 
lection of the finest throwing arms in 
all baseball. Last year the Giants 
scored more runs than any other 
team in the National League and, 

eonJirtued on page .'jS 



WORLD HOCKEY 
NEVER HAD 
IT SO BIG 

Rabidly enthusiastic Czechs Jammed every 
available seat to see the Canadians win 
the amateur championship of the world 

by MILT DUNNELL 



KEY GAME OF HOCKEY CHAMPIONSHIPS IN PRAGUE SAW THE 


F kwcis flANArKK, ii wiry littlf 
C'zct'Jioslovakiuii fuok, stood 
piniUMl against the burricaflt' planks 
in I’riiKUi-’s ajtiiiK Winter Stadium. 
'Pile barrier came alm<>.si to his chin, 
ilis faded overcoat was threadliare 
and )iis beret was askew. He liad been 
in that position nearly tliree hours. 

.Jamineil in behind him. similar- 
type Czechs. Slovaks. Hungarians 
and Rumanians stood oO deep. Ten 
thousand others were shoulder to 
shoulder and hip to hip on ach.ng jiitis 
all the way arouml the linderbox 
wooden rink. 

It wa.soniy dd minutes before Fran- 
cis llanacek would see the puck 
dro|iped to launch the So\iet rnion 
against llie defending champions from 
Canada in what everyone expecletl to 
be tile key game of amateur hockej's 
doth world series, so Franeis consid- 
ereti him.splf a very fortunate fellow 
indeed. 

"I g(it into line at o'clock Igame 
time was 8| so I miglit have lliis fa- 
vorahle position." he exjilained. “’I'he 
pres.sure from tho.se liehind me is 
great, but I still liave an excellent 
view of the match.” 


I’lulncrats wlio enjoyed the luxury 
of seals— of which there were approx- 
imately 1, 000 — glanced apprehen- 
sively as the fence sc'parating.standees 
from seatees cn‘aked and groaned. 
They were in danger of lieing buried 
by an avalanche of Iiumanily if the 
ancient wooden wall ever gave way. 

This WJLS a .scene which was repeal- 
ed many times in the cities of Czecho- 
slovakia as the hockey-hungry pop- 
ulace waged one of the gr«-atest ticket 
hunts of all time in spurt. Hven a 
game between visiting sportswriters 
and Czechoslovakian newspapermen 
drew I l,(t0(i spectators. 

Slirewdly scheduled hy.Jolin Fran- 
cis fiunny < .-\hearne of I, on don, pres- 
ideiiLof tlie International Ice Hockej- 
Federation, the games were arranged 
to exploit this hockey hysteria to the 
last heller ' 'i i of a cent). 

Qualifying matches were played in 
three cities — Bratislava, Brno and Qs- 
trava — with six of the Id nations in 
the major series advancing to the 
round-rohin linal in I’rague. For the 
qualifying game between Canada and 
Czechoslovakia at E^ratislava. I’uli- 
licity Man Lubomir Zeman reported 


that he liad lOO.dOO written ap|)Iica- 
tioii.s for the Id.oOO seat.s available. 

In store windows and on fence.s 
throughout this ancient city of the 
Slovaks placards appinired: "To our 
dear representatives of the Czecho- 
slovakian ice hockey team: fight with 
all your strength. We will all be with 
you and encourage you. f Signed i 
Your Bratislava Sjiorts I’ublic." \u 
announcement that every period of 
every major game would he televised 
failed to subdue the clamor for tiek- 
et.s. Security guards were phu-e<l 
arouiul I’ress Agent Zeinan's home. 
The telephone numbers of all his pub- 
licity stair were changed. 

THE SPECIAL REWARD 

In tlie end, tickets were distrib- 
uted in tile usual way — through 
sports dulls and workers' organizu- 
lion.s. They were allotted as rewaril.s 
for extra etfort in the glass factory or 
the Skoda Works. Soldiers got them 
for overtime duty as members of fron- 
tier patrols. 

The Lop price was — a stilT fee in 
an economy where the average wage 
is anmnd l.UDO korun jut month 
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HARO-ORIVING CANADIANS OUTPLAY THE SKILLFUL RUSSIANS TO SCORE 3-1 VICTORY 


froufflily $;M) pt'T work at tlio oflicial 
ratoi. 

Soalpors roapod ridioulous ijroCils 
fur lickots to moaninEk'Ss niatchos 
such as Swilzerlaiul vs. Poland, iioi- 
lluT of whioh survivod llio (jualifyiiiR 
round. Kogardless of score tho fans r»*- 
niainod cheering to llu- ojid. Canada 
ran up a count on Switzerland, 
liut not a custumor li‘ft his seat. 

Cndor tho .\hoarno systoni, trams 
wliich were eliminated in the (pialifj - 
ing round did not lose llieir usefulness 
at the gate. They wore farmed out to 
cities such as Kladno, Miada Bole- 
sUi\‘ and Kolin to battle — mostly lie- 
fore sellout houses — for positions all 
the way <lown to 12tli place. In ad- 
dition, Master Promoter .Vhearne 
operated a sideshow tournament for 
hopele.ss teams such as llumania, 
Hungary, .\ustria and the Czech ju- 
niors at Pilsen while the main event 
was in jirogress at Prague. 

Second only to hockey ti<-kets in 
demand were souvenirs and auto- 
grajihs. I.apel pins from the T.S. and 
Canada became collectors' items. 
Queues formed in the N'aclavske 
N'amesli, the Broadway of Prague, 


when hawkers .set up their staiuls to 
sell photos of competing club.s. 

Canadian and American prints 
were sold out first. The curhside mer- 
chants were stuck witli stacks of So- 
viet pictures after the Russians 
wliacked tl-.e Czeehoslovakians I din 
the roughe.'il game of the final roumi. 

Czech fans whLstled and jeered as 
tlie two Communist countries tore 
into eaeh ntlier, hammer and siekle, 
liefore the frenzied crowd. Thi.s was 
one of the most emharrassing iiii'i- 
dents of the whole tournament for 
loyal brothers of the lodge, particu- 
larly since the Canadians and .Ameri- 
cans liad received unflattering pub- 
li<-ity for tlu'ir rugge<l play in a pre- 
tournament tour of the Continent. 

After Canada cruslieil Czechoslo- 
vakia 7 2 in the ijualifying round, the 
official Communist paper f’rnrda 
complained that the Canadians had 
sent out A1 Dewsbury, lowering for- 
mer ('hicago Black Hawks defense- 
man, to intimidate the ('zeeh team. 
.And he was successful, Pravdn con- 
fessed, because Canada swept the 
rink in the second period, rapping in 
six goals. So when Russia played her 


satellite, Czeehoslovakiu, Canadians 
and .Americans had ringside seats to 
see the game played in a spirit of 
brotherly love. Over their heads was 
a propaganda slogan lettered on tlie 
rafters: "Sport for peace and frienil- 
shif) among nation.s." 

Less than two minutes after the 
face-off one (’zecli player buried the 
butt end of his slick into Nikolai 
Sologubov’s ribs. 'I'he d5-year-old 
captain of the Russian team was dou- 
bled over with pain. He shouteil jiro- 
tests at the C zech lieitch as he skated 
slowly to his own [ilayers’ coop. 

Henrich Sidorenkov, who replaced 
Sologubov, avenged the attack on his 
mate. He caught ./aro.s!a\ .lirik with 
his hip an<l sent him soaring like 
sputnik, while aroused (’zeeh fans 
practically rattled tlie walls with 
their whistles and Inms. 

PYRRHIC VICTORY 

When it was over the Russians had 
won the battle but lost the camjiaign. 
Two of their be.st players — Sidoren- 
kov and Dimitri I'kolov. both lie- 
fensemen — were out for the lialance 
of the tournament. Ukolov had a 
fJamager] ,.shou)di‘r and .Sidorenkin' 
suffered a charley liorse. 

The Soviets lu.st some hero wor- 
shipers. ('zeeh fans who hatl haileil 
them with cries of “Sorirlxi dn Inhn 
(Soviet. (In! (Jo!|'‘ gave them .scarce- 
ly a riiipli- of apijlause at the end. H 
WHS reminiscent of the silence in the 
packed rink at Bratislava wlien Uie 
public addres,s announcer revi-aled 
that Ru.ssia liarl beaten (he U.S. in a 
uualifying match. 

Like the hiyal home fans, Promoter 
.Alieariie may liavc nvcTeslimated the 
strength of the Czechoslovak team, 
whieli reputedly liad sloijped the 
fiu.ssians twice right in Moscow. 
.Aliearne liad seede<l Czeclinslnvakia 
and Canada to meet in the final game. 

Tlie ('anadians — a collection of 
amateurs and rein.stated pros called 
the .McFarlaniLs. Irotn Btdieville. Dnt, 
— regarded the Russians as the team 
the\ bad to beat. Tlicy .s<-«-me<l ju.sti- 
fied when clobbering tlie Czechs 7 2 
in the iiualifying rnuiul. 

Canada's sel-lii with the Snviet.s 
pointed up the one mistake com- 
mitted by Ahearne, He should have 
saved lliis otie for the end. What the 
Canadians conceded in speed they 
more than made up in e.xperience and 
poise. Their fornuT pros, who had 
been criticized at home as “weary 
and over the hill,” ijuickly spotted 
c</itlin)a-d on page 58 
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BASEBALL’S 

NORTHERN 

DIVISION 


While ballplayers got ready down 
South last week, management got 
ready up North: O'Malley soothed 
Snider, Veeck attempted to soothe 
Comiskey, a new stadium sprouted, 
the Braves opened the windows to 
a deluge of fans with spring fever 


COFFEE KLATSCH at 

(‘lii('a;;ii'^ ('<]inisk«-y Park cclr- 
hratps i)urcliaspi)f 54' ; <if White 
Sdx >u,fk fn.tn Mrs. John Kin- 
ney icnilrr hy symiicate hea<l- 
ed by Kill \'eeck ilcft . Itui be- 
neaili (he netuk - 1 inkling uf cup-s 
there ilie biller nniinlilin}' 
o! iinury younn (’hark CVirnis- 
key 'nijhli, whe will ajipeal tlie 
lenaliiy ef hi.s sister'.-; 'ule. "I 
won’t talk to \’pf-ek as far as 
business js eoneerned," .“aid Co- 
miskey flatly. "We have nrj in- 
teniion of iryinn K' eonie in like 
I'anKbustprs." said Veeck sooth- 
ingly. (iirerinn reporters ‘■54‘7. 
of a cup of colTee." Next for 
Veeck: movinij out Co Cliicano. 


GOOD FENCES make nood 
neinhbor.s,” said Roberi Frost 
the poet. "Short fences make 
haftpy hitlers,” is the view of 
Walter (FMa/ley, the C'hine.se 
philosopher. Last year only II 
<if the iy:{ home runs hit at l.os 
-•^nneles were to center or rinht 
(old fence is outlined by human 
tifcures I. So. mendinn walls and 
ways, the Dodners have shorl- 
eneii center from 425 lit 415 
feet, ri^ht i-entiT from 4411 to 
3h5. New fence is no longer an 
olTense to Duke Snitier. "I u-«-d 
to watch that fence.” said Sni- 
d(‘r. who hit only 15 homers 
in ]95t<, "an. I say, 'My Cod, 
what do they want me to do?’ ” 
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WINDOWS 


FAITHFUL FANS wfio 
have helped the Milwaukee 
Braves lead huth leagues in at- 
tendance during the pa>i six 
years and hope for yet another 
banner (and pennant ' year in 
1959 throoK the windows ai 
County Siiuliutn lo buy 8,000 
tickets for the openini; day ttaine 
anainst the I’hillies on April 14. 
First to arrive were five who 
persevered overnight I hnniith 
(he cold, snow and dark for 
the sinnulur status symbol of 
bcinK at the head of the line. 


CONCRETE EVIDENCE 

of (Jiants' home-buildiiiK proii- 
ress is this view of ('aiidlesliek 
I’ark, with Hunter's i'oint Nav- 
al Shipyard and Oakland in 
backarounfl. When stadium is 
timihle-decketl and !etnp<trary 
bleachers are ad<led it will seat 
4'), 000. New features indu.b- 
anttlint! of left and ri>;ht field 
winstsso that fans face pitcher, 
not outfielders, ami short, easy 
aci-ess to top rieek. San Francis- 
co’s n«'W sta'Uutii is expected lo 
be completed by midsummer. 
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IS FOOTBALL 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
MOTHERHOOD? 


In arguments that rocked Brown University, 
that was one of the questions raised by an 
English teacher— he had ‘a horrible week’ 


I K \v<)Ki>i':i) Jl'ST KiciiT. a t'lassilicfl ad in Brown Uni- 
vorsily's student newspaper, tlie naihj Utriihl, can 
release as mucli enerj;'' as a liv’drogen bomb. The man 
who discovererl the manic formula is Wade Thoni))- 
stm. an Ktinlish instructor at lirown. Here is liis ad: 


CLASSIFIEDS 


Will oil Oucl«nls of Brown and Pom- 
broke (underqroduotr or groduat*!. all 
focult)r inomboti, libro'y or adminiitre- 
five ollkioK, who with «o tign o porilion 
colling (or the abolition of Intercollegiate 
Footboll oi Brown, pleate coriiact Wade 
Ihomp^on PI t.6767, 


Thompson has retl hair, a llair for controversy and a 
fine bass voice. He is si.\ feet four inches tall and has 
jtlayed basketball but not football. He once sany bas.s 
in the chorus of the Radio City Music Hall in order to 
support himself and his fiiinil\' while lie worked for his 
doctorate at Columbia Cniversily. Wliile at the Music 
Hall he organized tlie Rockeltes into a labor union, and 
did the job so skillfully that he became a full-timi> laltor 
organizer for a year. 

Tliompson will soon receive Ills i’h.I). from Columbia 
iliis doctoral dissertation is on the aesthetic theories of 
Hi'tiry David Thoreau i and will srton move up to an as- 
sistant professorship at Brown — not, howevc'r, becau.se 
of his antifoorball ad. He is, temporarily and in a mild 
way, a national celebrity. Kor tlie Ihiihi IhraUl, while 
running tlu- ad in its classilied section, ran a story al)out 
the ad on Page One ' iNSTitircToK .xdvocatks .Altoi.l- 
TION OF KooTH.M.l.' ami i'L l-fiTdT became the busiest 
teleplione in I’rovidetice, R.I, 

Thompson received bully-boy threats by telephone, a 
courteous visit from Brown’s football eaiitain iwho of- 
fered physical protection against pn.ssible violence) and 
offers to sign his petition, which was imaginary anyway. 




IN BIGGEST AUDITORIUM ON THE CAMPUS. BROWN STUDENTS 
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PLUS A FEW PEMBROKE GIRLS LISTEN TO FOOTBALL DEBATE 


The teacup storm became a gale whicli roared about the 
campus: Brown students turned fervently pro- or acidly 
anti-Thompson. Newspapers all over the country took 
up the story, and everybody enjoyed the wonderful non- 
sense except Wade Thompson, who got tired of answer- 
ing the telephone and being interviewed. 

The del)ate went on, informally but vigorously, for 
a week and then was made official by a panel discus- 
sion, followed by a question period, in Brown’s stately 
Sayles Kail. P'lanked by paintings of Brown worthies of 
the past 1D5 years. Thompson took one side. Athletic 
Director Paul F’. Mackesey took the other and a few 
hundred students came to clap, boo and listen. 

"1 have received hundreds of invitations to drop 
dead,” Thompson began, admitting that lie and his 
imaginary antifuotball committee had found themselves 
■■outnumbered approximately 40,000 to one. We hung 
out one surrender flag after another. Still the shooting 
continued. We resolved to retreat from one untenable 
position to another, but the hullabaloo went on.” 

Thompson had called football anti-intellectual, he 
said, hut what he was really opposed to was “the sanc- 
tification of footliall." The clamorous reaction to his 
advertisement had 5aid, that even at Brown, 

which follows the . „ ? code of amateurism in 

athletics, football /.s- sanctified. 

"It is preposterous to think that Brown is going to 
abolish football just because I said it should.” But, he 
insisted, “football doesn't build character any more than 
tennis does, or chess. It is no substitute for motherhood. 
... It has been choked with cliches, mired in sentimen- 
tal mush, drowned in tears and flapdoodle, until no 
football coach can go from one job to another without 
more idiotic fanfare than lliat which will accompany 
the Second Coming.” 

Athletic Director Mackesey, a lawyer who speaks as 
persuasively as Thompson, .said he felt that the eve- 
ning's discussion dignified the subject of antifootball 
beyond its deserts. “If athletics does not make a sensi- 
ble and sound contribution to education as we under- 
stand it, then there is no justification for it in our college 
program. . . . Only those who have viewed education 
narrowly, with one eye, have comsidered that scholar- 
ship alone is enough to make the whole man. . . . Col- 
lege education is a four-year experience in preparation 
for the whole of life and not for one part of it. 

"Wliat better preparation for all of life limn hard 
work and success both in the classroom and on the play- 
ing field? The scholar-atlilete, the college football play- 
er. is not a divided, cross-eyed person hut a man of 
twofold ability. . . . There are more things in heaven 
and eiirth, Mr. Thompson, than are dreamt of in your 
philnsojihy." 

What began as a joke and l)ecame a farce thus wound 
up almost soberly, with the students listening to both 
speakers as carefully as to a classroom lecture \ more care- 
fully, some faculty members thought i. Possibly no con- 
victions were changed as a result of Brown’s great de- 
bate, but the arguments ha<l rarely been stated so 
sharply or received so much attention. Tliompson, wlio 
never explained his purpose in soliciting signatures for 
an imaginary petition on behalf of a nonexistent com- 
mittee, was wearily willing to let the whole matter drop. 
“I have had a horrible week,” he said, rubbing his tired- 
looking face. Later he added, “ I hope the students carry 
on the debate from now on.” end 



ATHLETIC DIRECTOR I’aul Mackpsey defends proposition that 
■'scholarship alone is not enough to make the whoh* man.” 
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ROUND THE WORLD 
WITH DADDY 


When Bill Talbert went to Australia for the Davis Cup 
tennis matches he took uIon}r his 9-year-old son Pike. Aft- 
er the Australia campaign Bill and Pike returned around- 
the-world. They traveled ‘28,000 miles in 24 days iTH of 
them Christmas liolidays) and touched 10 countriea. Here 
are highlights from Pike’s album, with Ins own captions. 
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EVENTS 


& DISCOVERIES 


The Blast to Come 

TT won’t be long now, an oldtimer 
was saying the other day, until 
the baseball park will spring back 
into life. “There'll be the umpire 
shouting ‘Play ball!’ and the crack of 
ash on horsehide,” was the way he 
put it. “There'll be the husky shout 
of the hot-dog man and the throaty 
roar of the crowd.” 

Poor oldtimer. He’s heard baseball 
and all the clich6s all right, but he 
hasn’t heard of Walter O’Malley’s 
latest. Mr. O’Malley, who last year 
changed baseball’s geometry with a 
250-foot left-field fence, this year is 
changing baseball’s sound. To do it, 
he has authorized a bugle concession 
for the salesmen in Los .\ngeles Coli- 
seum. And if all goes well (and in Los 
Angeles it will), the crack of ash on 
horsehide and all the rest of it will 
give way to the decibels of 20,000 
bugles, priced within reach of just 
about everybody at $1. “And if the 
demand warrants,” adds Danny 
Goodman, the Dodger concession 
manager, “we’ll order more.” 

Horsaholics in Moscow 

W ITH ALL the talk about superior 
education, more powerful rock- 
ets, better basketball teams and the 
Kremlin knows what else, it is com- 
forting to think that Moscow’s man 
in the street has weaknesses just like 
the rest of us. 

We have long had it on the word 
of bibulous Nikita Khrushchev him- 
self that an occasional good Commu- 
nist tends to nurse the vodka bottle 
too long and too lovingly, just as the 
subjects of the Czars were wont to 
do. Now we learn— sadly, to be sure, 
but with a grain of satisfaction as 
well— that the horsaholic, or com- 
pulsive bettor, is as familiar a figure 
at the tote windows of Moscow’s race 
track as he is elsewhere in the world. 


arcA IS, ItSi 


With sternly youthful disapproval, 
the official organ of Moscow’s Young 
Communist League last week pub- 
lished a dossier of letters describing 
the decline and fall of a number of 
promising young Reds enchanted 
with the beguiling odds at the Mos- 
cow Hippodrome. There was, for one. 
the machine-tool operator Anatoli 
Pukhov whose life was “normal, even 
good, until a friend lured me to the 
races and taught me to play that ac- 
cursed totalizator. 

“Once I won,” confessed Anatoli, 
“then I started losing. I gambled 
away all my pay, hocked my watch 
and even stuck my hand in someone 
else’s pocket.” 

Sadder still was the case of a chief 
bookkeeper named Kachurin who in 
the course of a year at the betting 
windows gambled away a million 
rubles that were not his and hid out 
for five years in faraway Ashkhabad 
before the cops tracked him down. 

The Communist Youth editors 
themselves cited the case of a brave 
ex-soldier who had lost his family 
since he took up betting, and that of 
a brilliant engineer who forgot all 
else once he found the tote machines. 
“Those vile and filthy mementos of 
the Czarist way of life,” concluded 
the editors, "have got to go.” 

But with the tote machines mer- 
rily clicking off a total of some 5 mil- 
lion bets annually for the railbirds of 
Moscow and visitors from out of 
town, it seems unlikely that either 
the Ministry of Agriculture, which 
runs the track, or the Ministry of 
Finance, which collects the bets, 
will pay much attention. 

Exam 

Q uestion: At exactly 45 seconds 
after 5:38 the other afternoon a 
freight train pulled out of Fielding, 
New Zealand bound for Palmerston 
North, 12 miles away. It pursued its 


northerly route at an average speed 
of 16 mph. Along the way, it made 
two stops of 7 and 12 minutes. 

Twenty-nine minutes and 45 sec- 
onds before the train left Fielding, 
a group of distance walkers strode 
off the mark in Palmerston North. 
Bound for the finish line of the New 
Zealand championship heel-and-toe 
race, 20,000 meters (12.427 miles) 
away, they pursued a circuitous route 
which intersected the railroad track 
one mile south of Palmerston North 
and 12.131 miles from the starting 
line. One of the racers, Norman Read, 
an Olympic gold medalist, main- 
tained an average 7.9985 mph. 



What happened and what time 
was it? 

Answer: Norman Read and the 
train arrived at the crossing at 6:40 
p.m., the train ahead by the length 
of its cowcatcher. As the train labored 
by, Read raged, gesticulated, swore 
and danced in frustration. Moreover, 
during the 30 seconds he had to wait 
(train’s speed (16 miles per hour, or 
23.46 feet per second) times train's 
length (704 feet)], Read's No. 1 rival, 
Kevin Keough of Australia, who had 
skittered across just ahead of the 
train, lengthened his lead invincibly 
with every stride. 

Q. How did Norman Read, his fel- 
low stragglers and officials of the 
walking championship feel? 

A. Like perfect asses. 

Mr. B.’s Dream 

TN THIS DAY of moon missiles the 
^ graceful three-masted schooners of 
a seafaring age are about as hard to 
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find as Moby Dick, except in the 
dreams of imaginative hoys. One im- 
aginative boy of -19 years, however, 
not only owns such a schooner but 
kept his dream alive for a generation 
to get it. This man is Ward Briglit, 
rea!-p.state agent and yacht-basin op- 
erator in Wildwood. N.J., and his 
dream concerns the famous 185-fool 
schooner Atlantic. In 1905 the three- 
masted .AKanlic sailed from Sandy 
Hook Lightship to Point Lizard, Eng- 
land in 12 days and 4 hours, a trans- 
atlantic record never since p<jualed 
hy a sailing ship. During the pas- 
sage she also set the noon-to-noon 
distance record of 341 miles. 

N’ot only was the .■itiantic a lady 
of speed but of beauty as well. One 
of her owners, Gerard Lambert, wrote 
in hi.s autobiography AH Out of Step 
of the time she joined a New York 
Yacht Club cruise: .“Suddenly the 
otlier yachts in the fleet diminished 
in importance. The much bigger and 
more impressive yachts of \’incent 
Astor and Mr. Morgan appeared 
dead and inert things.” 

Bright applied for a berth al)oar(i 
the Atlantic way back in 1927, when 
tie was 17, but wa-s turned down in 
favor of a professional sailor. Dis- 
appointed, but holding fast to his 
<lreain, he never forgot the Atlanlir. 
and kept close watch on her as .she 
passed from rich yachtsman to rich 
yachtsman until, in 1954, having 
fallen on bad times, she was sold to a 
smelting works in Wilmington, Del. 
Seeing his dream about to disappear, 
Bright hurried to Wilmington, plead- 
ed with the company president, a 
.svmpathetic man wlio knew the im- 
portance of (Iream.s, and purchased 
her for the price of her metals, just 
one hour before the workmen were to 
start tearing her steel hull into .scrap. 

Towing the great lady to Wild- 
wood. where he could keep an eye on 
her. lie returned to his office to earn 
enough money to refit her. Last week, 
nearing the final stages of his dream. 
Bright was ready to have hissctiooner 
towed to a shipyard for final repairs. 
Late this year he hopes to have her 
under sail. 

“[ mu.st have got 18,000 letters 
from boys who are now at the stage I 
wa.s at in 1927,” said Ward Bright. 


“The dream is still there; it doesn't 
die.” 

How to Write About Sport.':! 

F ouii thousand three hundred 
twenty-six editors of high school 
newspapers and magazines, among 
them a large proportion of the high 
school sports editors of the nation, 
have been meeting at Columbia Uni- 
versity in a scholastic press associa- 
tion convention, their papers and 
their di.sTU.s.sion groups affording an 
agreeable opportunity to examine 
the state of high school sport at the 
moment. On five long tables in Low 
Memorial r.ibrary, ranged according 
to .size of school, were such fine exam- 
ples of contemporary youthful jour- 
nalism as the Mnrfrce .M nr-.Mnr from 
Murfreesboro, N.C., Liberty Life 
from Liberty High School in Bethle- 
hem, I’a., The Shorthorn from Marfa, 
Texas, The Birch Bark from tile Birch 
Wathen School of New York, and 
several hundrerl others. A study of 
their sport pages reveals that the 
problem of reporting high school 
sports is the same for schools of all 


sizes and in all parts of the nation: 
when we win, the event is epochal, 
and when w'e lose, it's hanlly worth 
writing about. 

“The Shorthorns played the Uan- 
kin Red Devils before the biggest 
crowd of the season,” wrote Garry 
Adams stoically of a bad afternoon 
in Marfa, Texas. “Rankin recovered 
the ball and pushed their way to the 
38-yar(l line and went the distance 
on one play from there. This was fol- 
lowed by another touchdown. The 
Red De\i)s ran 31 yards for their 
third touchdown. The second half 
started with Marfa first trying for 
‘pay dirt’ but could not quite cross 
‘the golden stripe.' Rankin tlien 
drove for a touclulown, which was 
foltoweil by several more.” 

Still liemused by h^ditor Adams’ 
account of the Rankin-Marfa fiasco, 
we followed the sports eilitors to 
room 702 of Hamilton Hall, where 
Jerry Izenherg of the sports staff of 
the S'eicark Star-Ledger was to .speak 
cm sportswriting as a professional ca- 
reer, He was introduced hy the sports 
editor of the Avon Lake, Ohio, iiigh 
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school paper, who said that Izenberg 
had been at his present post on the 
Newark paper for eight years, as if 
summoning up a span of time the 
human mind could barely grasp. 
Dressed in a gray suit, neat and 
forceful, with only his spectacles and 
his receding hairline indicating his 
membership in an older generation, 
Izenberg began forcefully, “One of 
the main things . . 

The door opened, and 28 sports 
editors silently filed in. It seemed 
that some preceding session had run 
over its allotted time. The speaker 
waited, undisturbed, while they 
ranged themselves against the wall 
at the back of the lecture room. On 
the blackboard behind Izenberg some 
intrepid critic of the Columhia Spec- 
kilor had chalked spkctator stinks. 
However, he had apparently been 
interrupted, for the r was omitted, 
making it spbctato. 

“One of the main things,” Izenberg 
continued smoothly, and launched 
into a talk on objectivity. He said 
that in much high school sports re- 
porting it seemed that only one team 
was playing. It was a good speech. 
The assembled sportswriters listened 
intently, without interruption, until 
Izenberg reached ethics. He asked for 
a little compassion for a losing team, 
and told a story of a Rutgers sopho- 
more who spoiled an undefeated sea- 
son by a fumble on the six-yard line. 
“For the rest of his life,” Izenberg 
said, “people are going to say to him, 
'Oh, you're the fellow who fumbled 
on the six-yard line. . . .’ ” 

“No! No!” cried a young man in 
the third row. "He’s our neighbor! 

They Said It 


Nobody’s said anything to him!” 

Izenberg was glad to hear the un- 
fortunate sophomore had been spared 
and changed the example to Roy Rie- 
gels, who ran the wrong way in the 
Rose Bowl. How many people know 
he was All-America the next year? 

The discussion period began. A 
tall, thin, philosophical-appearing 
student had been brooding about 
Izenberg’s suggestion that a sports- 
writer interview the referee after a 
game, rather than describe him as a 
robber. “Your team's leading by a 
point,” said the student carefully, 
“in the last seconds of the game. 
There's a foul and everybody sees it, 
but the referee doesn’t call it, and 



the game ends in a riot. The riot’s 
still going on. . . Izenberg and the 
high school sports editors stared fas- 
cinated at this vivid evocation of a 
gripping moment in high school bas- 
ketball. The questioner got stage 
fright. “Well,” he ended lamely, 
“how do you ask him?” 

Izenberg admitted that would be 
difficult. 

“What are the prospects,” asked 
a girl whose reddish hair framed an 
ethereally pale, delicate face, “for 
women sportswriters?” 

These turned out to be pretty bad. 
After discussion of women being 
ejected from press boxes, the prob- 


lem of locker-room discussions, and 
—well, it’s just impossible— it was 
agreed that girls might cover things 
like skiing and tennis, since almost 
everybody was trying to keep from 
writing about tennis. 

It was now time to go to the next 
discussion group, and a visible move- 
ment started toward the door. 

“Suppose there’s a track meet with 
first place depending on the outcome 
of the last race!” cried an intent 
young man, holding his overcoat and 
blocking the doorway. He spoke as if 
he had crossed the country in order 
to ask his question. “A runner comes 
in fifth in that last race, and yet that 
makes his team the winner!” 

The room grew quiet again as 
the editors considered the situation. 
“How can you play up his part?” 
said the questioner passionately. “He 
only came in fifth. If he hadn’t come 
in fifth we wouldn’t have won, hut 
how can you make him a hero when 
he only finished in fifth place?” 

“You mean your team’s runner 
came in fifth and that won the 
meet?” asked Izenberg, pricking up 
his ears. 

“Yes. Otherwise we’d have lost.” 

“That’s very interesting.” said 
Izenberg. The high school sportswrit- 
ers of the nation nodded in agree- 
ment. “You’ve got a good story right 
there. A very interesting and unusual 
lead. Runner Finishes Fifth, Wins 
Meet. . . The door swung open, 
and the editors swept down the hall 
to the next discussion in Room 716: 
How to Express What You Believe. 

Ribs on the Fairway 

S INCE World War II hundreds of 
thousands of Japanese are enjoy- 
ing the triumphs and frustrations of 
the Western game called golf. The 
fact is their enthusiasm for the game 
often outruns their skill in playing 
it. This information came to light 
recently when a Tokyo doctor an- 
nounced that according to his re- 
search Japan’s amateurs were far 
more likely to break ribs than to 
break 90. After an X-ray survey of 
50 professional golfers and 50 ama- 
teurs, Dr. Ryoichi Katayama found 
out the pros were sound to a man. 


GEORGES CARPENTiER, 05, recalling ike Dempsey era over cognac in his 
prosperous Paris restauranl: “You used to have to fight to eat. Nowadays 
the welfare stale— it does loo much for you. The boys are soft and they 
don’t fight the way we used to.” 

FIDEL CASTRO, belatedly reopening a subject that puzzled him. al the lime: 
"Why did Haney pitch Burdette instead of Carlton W'illey in the seventh 
game of the World Series?” 

JEAN-CLAUDE LEFEBVRE, ?-foot H-inch French basketball player, on the 
pleasures of his 18-month stay al Spokane’s Gonzaga University: “/ met tall 
girls with whom it was possible for me to dance.” 
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hut a full 30‘'<' of the amateurs were 
swinging around the course with rib 
fractures they knew nothing about. 

Golf, Dr. Katayama explains, de- 
velops stresses on the body not gen- 
erally considered. Their appetites 
ivhetted by such triumphs as Japan's 
Canada Cup victory in 1957, many 
amateurs have taken up the game 
with little or no thought to condi- 
tioning. "When a man happens to 
be middle-aged,” says Dr. Katayama, 
“he frequently gets a backache. Only 
it is probably not a backache. More 
likely, he has broken a rib near the 
spinal column.” 

Dr. Katayama’s advice to the more 
mature amateurs of his country is 
simple enough: use irons instead of 
woods while learning; warm up mus- 
cles l)efore a round: never forget you 
are middle-aged. An ancient Japanese 
proverb offered much the same ad- 
vice: "Crude tactics are the cause of 
serious wounds.” 

On the Road 

cpmc British Sunday motorist and, 
indeed, the British roatl have 
changed little since Mr. Toad glori- 
ously croaked, “Sit still, and you 
shall know what driving really is, 
for you are in the hands of tlie fa- 
nn)us, the skillful, the entirely fearle.ss 
Toa<l!”— and shot through a hedge 
into a ditch. 

The capacity of Britain’s roads is 
practically the same to<lay as in 193.5 
wlien there were 2.75 million vehicles 
in Kngland. Today there are 8.5 mil- 
lion. and during the past fortnight 
came the sober announcement that 
Ross-on-Wye Cottage Hospital will 
be moderniKed to cope with increased 
casualties expected when Ross Spur 
Motorway is comjdeted. Heedless 
of double center lines, arrows, l)!ink' 
ing lights, warning signs and the 
rules of the overcrowded road, Brit- 
ain’s Sunday motorist operates on 
the theory that a man's Austin is 
his castle. On any thoroughfare, pic- 
nickers blithely park their cars in 
the stream of trallic, preferalily on 
a blind curve. On any two-lane hill, 
rackety Morrisses burrow past lor- 
ries and buses at 30 mph despite fran- 
tic signaling. And on the infretiuent 


four-lane highways, they wheexe and 
weave among lanes no matter what 
the rearview mirror shows. 

The most unruly of all British 
drivers are those whose cars display, 
front and back, the big red L of the 
apprentice driver: they hurtle about 
as though L stood for Le Mans, not 
Learner. Many learners, in fact, have 
been hurtling for years. With only 
8.50 examiners to deal with 1,345,832 
applicants last year la 40'7 increase 
over 1957), there is now a l)acklog of 
2.')0,()00 unlicensed motorists. And 
the learners are multiplying at a 
formidable rate. In less than two 
years. 48' ; of the 2,162.00(1 Britons 
who took driving tests flunked, and 
for many it was not the first time. 

A fortnight ago two celebrated 
Britons finally passed the test. The 
first had never got around to taking 
the Ministry of Transport examination 
because he got a license in 1946 — at 
IG — when tests were not reciuired. 
"It's a stupid test, anyway,” said 
Stirling Moss, the world's premier 
Grand Prix (Iriver. "Too many catch 
que.stions, which, even if you answer 
correctly, do not make you a good 
driver.” The examination Mass pre- 
ferred to take is the considerably 
stricter one given by the privately 
sponsored Institute of Advancetl Mo- 
torists. The Ministry recognizes the 
Institute'.s te.st and insurance com- 
panies recognize it, too. by offering 
reduced rates to those who, in the 



Defense 

This boxer, quite a cautious fella, 
Holds over him a large umbrella, 
tie's fearful lest his foe, doggone him. 
May soon be raining blow.s upon him. 

— Richard .\rmour 


Institute’s words, “have cut them- 
selves adrift from |being| mere road 
users.” Moss’s te.st took 85 minutes, 
which, according to the Institute, “is 
of sufficient duration to reveal any 
inherent weakness or carelessness, 
however temporarily alert the candi- 
date may force him.self to be.” 

Moss drove his two-tone Standard 
Pennant runabout and. according to 
a Daili/ Herald reporter who ac- 
companied him, was "naughty.” The 
reporter chided Moss for driving 
several miles with only his right hand, 
giving no hand signals (”I don’t be- 
lieve in arm-flapping. Anyway it’s 
too cold with the window down,” 
said Moss), smoking at the wheel 
and occasionally crossing a white line. 
“I admire his restraint,” said Moss’s 
examiner, however. "He's always 
willing to give the other bloke a 
chance — not a bit keen on racing 
anyone.” 

Since so many Britons have flunked 
at least one test, the L driver is re- 
garded more with cautious affection 
than exasperation. Thus, all Britain 
cheered when a 39-year-old Norfolk 
laborer, Derek Brown, passed his 30- 
minute Ministry examination. Brown 
had been driving with L plates for 
22 years, had failed his test 12 times. 

Any Questions? 

\s ANCfKNT wheeze of the Irish 
•^turf tells of a mystified rider who 
looked down to discover that one of 
his horse’s hind hoofs was cauglU in 
the stirrup. "Saints above!” he an- 
nounced. "If you’re goin’ to get on, 
I’m goin’ to gel off.” 

We’ve never known ejuite what to 
make of that story — there are so 
many pregnant, pithy and unan- 
swered questions involved in it— and 
all we could really do was to put it 
deliberately out of our mind. 

[vast week we received a news dis- 
patch that engendered that oUl mys- 
tification in us once more. Since we 
are unable to cope with it, we give it 
to you in its entirety. "Thieves,” ran 
the dispatch, "broke open an iron- 
barred cage at the zoo in Ilibcirao 
Preto, Brazil last night, stole two 
ferocious jaguars and drove away 
with them in a jeep.” 
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NORRIS SURE FLOYD WON’T FIGHT INGO 

Neii'spaper hfndlinv 



IF NORRIS WANTS TO TALK 


If .lamps D. N'orris has anything to say about the fight 
business — clean, dirty or just slightly soiled — he had 
better say it to Xew York District Attorney h'rank 
Hogan and the Xew York County grantl Jurors, who 
liave been waiting for more than a year to hear his story. 

Why do we bring this up at this time? 'I'here are two 
reasons: 

I Last week in Tampa, Xorris, the e.x big shot twice 
removed Ity the federal courts (from Madison 
Stjuare Carden and the International Boxing Club i, did 
some b)ud anil unseemly l)oa.sting in a public restaurant 
which gave every indication that he is back in the l)ox- 
ing business right uji to his bushy lirows and with a vigor 
tliat lielies the delicate state of his healtli. 

Xorris, directing his remarks to Harry Grayson, sports 
editor of XEA, was in a cavalier mood. He offered to 
l)et any man in the house tfiat Champion Floyd 

i'altersun will not fight Ingcmar Johansson this year, 


and then he went freewheeling on to discuss boxing gen- 
erally and at some length. He proclaimed that Sonny 
Liston, a heavyweight with rather unfortunate associa- 
tions in boxing’s underworld, is “my fighter,” and he 
said that he, Xorris. “will clia.se Patterson across the 
country until I corner him aiui find out whether he ean 
really fight.” It was a vigorous, table-pounding talk. 

2 .^ome months back Xorris suddenly buttoned his 
lij) and escaped an appearance before a Xew York 
grand jury on the strengtli of medical testimony that 
he was too sick to testify about what he knows of linx- 
ing’s dirty liusiness. 

In the light of his newly revealed vigor, we repeat 
that if James I). Xorris. the legally declared Sick Man 
of Boxing. luLS any boxing tales to tell, he had lietter 
tell them to District .^ttornej’ Hogan and the grand 
jury. He could tell plenty. 

But we'll bet S'l.pOO he won't do it. 


END 



Arrow makes news in blues... and in Wash and Wear 


It’s style ncw.s for early spring. Arrow has created a set 
of new, frosty l)lue tones and tailored them in the smart- 
est new casual shirts ever to wear the Arrow label. As 
you sec, the shirts also come in combinations of snowy 
white and frosted blues with deeper color accents. 

The cloth by Dan River is finc-comlwd cotton, “San- 
forized” labeled, in wash and wear. You can wash these 


shirts as you please — by machine, usincf the new wash- 
and-wear cycle, or do by hand. -Short sleeves, $5.00. Lone; 
sleeves, S5.95. Clueii, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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first in fashion 



A LONG CAREER OF 
SHORT BASE HITS 

Richie Ashburn is solid proof that singles hitters drive 
Cadillacs, too. He has parlayed 11 years of skill with 
the bat and two batting crowns into a $40,000 salary 


by WALTER BINGHAM 

L kcs si’kkai), arms foc-ked, tuuuls 
J rliokfd up on the wooden boltle 
he calls a bal. Ricliie Ashburn, Iasi 
.\'ear’.s National League batting; cluim- 
pion, awails the first [)itch of the new 
season. Chanfe.s are lie'll bounce it 
o\er tlip pilclier into center field, or 
b\oop A to left, lor that \s his way. In 
t le U years he has worn the candy- 
cane uniform of the i’hiladelphia I’hil- 
lies, A.sliliurn has bounced, blooped. 
sliced, scratched, poked, bunted and. 
to be fair, lined 2.067 base hits. 

For hi.s talents, which include not 
only hitting l)ut fielding and a few 
ol.iers, like leading the league in 
walks and stolen bases, Ashliurti, at 
r}2. is paid about $40,OUU annually. In 
manner, speech and dress, lie could 
easily lie niLslaken for Yale ’-LS. His 
liair and eyebrows are light blond, his 
body lean and liard. Hi.s height is an 
inch under six feet, his weight i.s 170. 
He has been married for nine \ears 
and has four blonde-haired 'laughters, 
ages, 7.4,2andnne. During the warm 
baseball months the Ashburns live in 
a rented home in Hosemonl, a (Miila- 
(ielphia suburb of fine houses and 
cool, green lawn.s. Ricliie makes the 
:10-niinute drive Ijetween Ro.seinonl 
and Coimie Mack Stadiupi in a 
cream-colored Cailillac. 

Between seasons Ashburn returns 
to .Nebraska, where both he and his 
wife were born. He is Nebraska chair- 
man of the American Cancer Society. 
He speaks to bilks clubs and boy 
■si'outs, to business leaders and or- 
phans. Unlike most ballplayers, he 

Cii/'ir /i/iiifiigniii/i hy Uirli<inl Mrrl: 

THROWBACK Li> yestfnlay, Richie Ashburn 
wears knickers short, chokes up on bal. 


take.s an active interest in polilic.s. 
Last fall he helped a friend. Republi- 
can Bob Harrison, campaign for re- 
election to Congress. During the 
warm October days Ashburn turned 
down tempting golf games to sf'imp 
through small Nebraska towns, .sbak- 
irvg hands with gas station attend- 
ants. drugstore clerks and grain ele- 
vator operators. When Harrison in.«!t, 
Richie wa.s keenly disappointed. 

"We lost the farm vote," he said 
recently. "We did fine in the cities, 
but we didn’t figure the farmers 
would be so dissatisfied, Of course the 
whole trend \va.s against us.” 

RICHIE'S HAREM 

What spare time he has Ashburn 
likes to spend at home with his girls 
— his harem, as he calls them. He is 
away from home so much, especially 
during the season, that when he is 
homo the girls rarely let him alone. 

"Tliey stand around in the bath- 
room and watch me shave in the 
morning." he says smiling. "They ask 
a thousand questions. All I have to 
do is say yes once in a while." 

In high school in his home town of 
Tildeii, Ashburn was the star athlete, 
the liero. In 11)45. when ho was fin- 
i.shed with high school, the IMiillies 
signed him to a professional contract 
and .sent liini to Utica. Asliburn 
spent the following year in military 
service and in 1947 was back at Utica. 

He did well that second year at 
Utica. Nevertheless, when he report- 
ed to the l’hillie.s' training camp in 
the spring of 1948 Ashburn was just 
another uniform. Philadelphia liad a 
center fielder. Harry Walker, who had 
won tlie batting title the year before. 
The job, naturally, wa.s his. 


But Harry Walker was late getting 
to camp that sjiring lipcause he was 
liolding out for more money. When 
another outfielder. Charley (iilbert, 
was injuretl, Ashburn played in most 
of the exhibition games. He did so 
well that on opening day in Philadel- 
phia he was in center field. Walker, 
when he signed, was moved to left, 
then traded to Chicago. 

It was a wonderful first year. Ash- 
Imrn hit .ddd and leil the league in 
stolen bases with '-i'l. Hitting in the 
majors seemed easy. 

'I’he following year was sobering. 
Ashburn started oil cocky and over- 
confident, but midway through the 
.season he wa.s hitting below .250. Al- 
though he managed to finish with an 
average of .284. respectable enougli, 
he had learned a lesson. 

"I thought I knew all there was to 
know aliout hitting. I’ve lieen play- 
ing U years now, and I realize I still 
don’t know it all." 

t)nee out of his Ivy League clothes 
and dressed in his uniform. Ashburn 
i.s always running, running, running. 
His speed, great once, is still excep- 
tional; It Is his prime asset and he 
uses it skillfully. The threat of Rich- 
ie’s beating out a bunt brings the 
third baseman in close, making it easi- 
er for Ashburn to exercise his knack 
of slashing the ball by an infieUler or 
popping it over his head. Once on first 
ba.se. lie is a threat to steal second- 
no one in baseball lorlay has stolen 
more bases. And there are other ways 
for him to make his way around the 
ba.ses. Several times last year, for in- 
stance, he tagged up on tly balls to 
cu.iliniuut 
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ASHBURN rn»rir(ijr</ 

left field and, when the incoming 
throw was off line, advanced from 
first base to second. 

From second base. Ashl)urn is 
remly to score, lie has scored more 
than 90 runs a season for the past 
eight years. Last season lie had 98, 
fifth in the league. One day against 
San Francisco be was on second when 
a ball was hit through the middle. 
But Daryl .'spencer, the Oiants’ short- 
stoj), made a sprawling stn|) behind 
second base that seemed certain to 
prevent the run from scoring. Ash- 
burn, however, turned third base and 
.sped for home. Spencer righted liim- 
self and threw well to tlie plate, but 
A.shliurn skidded across an instant be- 
fore the tag. 

THE USES OF SPEED 

In the outfiel<l, Ashburn uses his 
speed to similar advantage. Though 
a center fielder, be lacks a strong 
tlirowing arm. and his name is rarely 
mentioned when people discu.ss the 
great outfielders. Today, for instance, 
they taik of WiUie Mays or .Jimmy 
Piersall. And yet A.shburti’s arm once 
saved a pennant for I’liiladelphia, and 
lie ha.s caught more tlv balls in bis 
career tluin Mays and I’iersall togeth- 
er. Kach year he eatches more Hy balls 
than anyone else— at any rate, he has 
led the National League iti pulouts in 
nine of bis 11 .seasons, and in the two 
seasons he failed to lead he \va.s out 
with injuries for long periods of time. 
In the history of major league base- 
ball only a bare liandful of outlielder.s 
have made oOO jjutouts in one season. 
Tris Speaker never did, nor .Joe Di- 
Maggio. Dominic DiMaggio did it 
once. So did Taylor Dnuthit. A.sl)- 
burn has <lotie it the four other times. 

It was on the last day of the lf)50 
season that A.sbl)urn’s arm saved the 
pennant for Philadelphia. The Phillies 
were leading Uie league, one game 
ahead of the onru.shing Dodgers. 'I’he 
two teams were playing each other, 
in Brooklyn, in tin- lii.sl of the ninth, 
willi tlie .score tied 1 1. the Dodgers 
put men on first and secorul with no 
one out. Duke Snider cracked a sharp 
single Vo center field, and Cal Abrams, 
the runner on second base, hea<ied for 
the plate. .\.sbl)urn fielded the ball 
and threw it home in lime to put 
.\brams out hy five feet. The Dodgers 
failed to score, and in the lUth tlie 
Phillies won the game ami tlie pen- 
nant. Asliburn is the first to admit 
that his play was an easy one. But it 


was a play that had to be made right, 
and he made it. 

In the years since IBoO the I'hillies 
have gone <lownhih, hut not .X.shburn. 
He hit .844 in 19.')1, but Sian Musial 
was biglier. He hit ..‘{80 in l')r>8, but 
Turl Furillo wh.s higher. Finally, in 
he hit .888. and no one was 
higher. He had bi.s first batting cham- 
pionsbij). Last year, after a driving 
finish in whicli he was challenged hy 
three of the game'.s best hitters — Mu- 
sial. .Mays, ami Henry .\aron — lie won 
his secoml title with a .8."(l average. 

Like most successful men, .\.sbburii 
lias a strong will to succeed, and this 
sometimes manife*sts itself in a temper 
that can explode with the suddenness 
of a summer cloudburst. Once last 
year after a jiarticularly up.setling de- 
feat Ashburn was driving bis wife 
and another couple to dinner when a 
pa.ssing car honked at him for an un- 
necessary length of time. .•Vshlmrn's 
face grew red and the muscles showed 
in his neck. He started after the car, 
briefly, then slowed up. 

"If it weren’t for you two latlies,” 
heseetlied, "I'd cha.se that guy down, 
haul him out and break his neck.” 

Last fall his anger cost him money. 
On the golf course, having mis-hit a 
seven-iron, he swore he would Jiever 
hit another bad shot with the club 
again. Using it a.s a bat. he sw ung at a 
baseball, which in thi.s case was a tree. 
When he returned home lie tos.sed the 
bent club in his backyard. His 4 -year- 
old daughter Jan found it and de- 
cided it was jiKsl the thing to u.se as a 


lever on the calile whicli held a neigh- 
bor's television anleiuuiin place. How 
a little girl had the strength to do 
what she did the .\shhurns slih won- 
<ler, but the cable was snapped and 
tlie antenna came crashing down. The 
damage cost Richie $120. 

Such outbur.'Sts of temper, however, 
are rare. .Most of the time Ashburn is 
frieiuily and courteous. He is able to 
lake the social obligations of fame in 
stride. Ballplayers of Asbburn’s stat- 
ure are constantly bombarded with 
requests for autographs, interviews, 
photographs, business deals, public 
ap{)earances.Someplayer.s react to tlii.s 
with rudeness or are uncommunica- 
tive or, at be.st, monosyllabic. Asli- 
burn not only treat.s all requests with 
consideration, but usually carries the 
conversation. \ Pbiladelpliian who 
approaches Ashliurn hoping to shake 
hands is likely to be asked aliout his 
home, liis job and his family. 

.•\.slilmrn enjoys the life lie is lead- 
ing ami he looks forward to many 
more good liasebali years. He wants 
to make 8, DUO hits, something on'y 
eight players have done. He looks 
forward to the birth of his fifth child 
in Augu.st — perhaps, at last, a son. 

He has not forgotten the le.ssons 
he has U'arned. When In* was arguing 
for more money this spring, and it 
looked as if he would have to become 
a holilout. he remembered another 
batting <-liampion who held out and 
how a rookie came along and took his 
job. .Xsliburn signed quickly. He likes 
Ills job ami wants to keep it. end 




Tl'.c luxurious Aniba^sador outparks, oui- 
maneuvtiN. oulpcrl'orrus other meilium- 
priccU cars, because it's free of upiparkablc. 
ungarageable bulk and power-wasting 
weight. Top power-lo-wcight ratio in the 
Held . . . outstanding V-g economy. 
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Personalized Luxury: sectional sofa front 
seats glide back and forth, adjust indiviil- 
uallv for legrooni. With front scats side 
bv side, there's full hatroom, legroom for 
six 6-footers. I'njov Airliner reclining scat- 
backs, adjustable headrests, too. 


S I7H) and priced right out of the medttim- 
pticc field? Now see America's compact 
lu.xurx car, the 1959 .Ambassador 270 HP 
V-8 bv Rambler. .See whv thousands of 
motorists are refusing to pay hundreds of 
dollars more just to get two more feet of 
cumbersome oxerhang. Get the only 6-pas- 
senger car within S2.(K)0 of its price with 
su|ser-strong, super-safe, raitleproof Single 
Unit Construction. 

Tops medium - price field in resale 
value ! You save up to S.^23 in lirst-year de- 
preciation alone (based on latest N.A.D.A. 
Official Used C ar Guitie figures forcompa- 
rabfe 1958 four-door sedans). 







Lead on — bnt be careful 


S INCE bridge experts are human (despite a formidable 
weight of opinion to the contrary), if they were 
granted just one wish they would probably ask for more 
than their share of aces and kings. But if that wish 
were barred I think they might pray always to make 
the best opening lead. 

It would be (close to) an ideal choice. Consider the 
case of the Italian team which has won the world cham- 
pionship three years in a row. Expert American observ- 
ers have long been impressed by the Italians’ high per- 
centage of hits in the opening-lead department. 1 don’t 
contend, of course, that three successive championships 
have depended exclusively on opening leads, but this 
was unc|uestionably a big factor. 

It is always something of a comfort when partner of 
the opening leader has bid a suit. This at least provides 
a peg for the leader to hang his hat on. Yet it is by no 
means clear-cut that one must always lead the suit 
partner has bid. In the current offering West made a 
wise decision. 



EastAVeifl vulneritble 
Baitt dealer 


EAST SOUTH WEST NORTH 

«♦ IV PASS 3V 

4 » PASS PASS 4V ~ 

PASS PASS PASS 


Before we get around to the opening lead, let’s notice 
that West had a decision to make in the bidding, too. 
With his partner going it alone up to the four level, vul- 
nerable against nonvulnerable opponents, there was 
some temptation for West to bid five diamonds, either 
for a possible make or for a sacrifice, but the unattrac- 
tive distribution of his hand naturally militated against 
drastic action. 

We are not unaware that had West chosen to bid five 
diamonds that contract might well has'e come safely 
home to roost. It would have required a club lead from 
South to break the contract, and there w'as a distinct 
likelihood that that opening would not have been forth- 
coming. Against a red-suit attack East would draw 
trumps and lead the spade jack. South would win, and 
would no doubt shift to clubs— hut too late. East wins, 
crosses to dummy with a trump and takes another 
spade finesse. When the queen falls, one of dummy’s 
clubs goes off on East’s fourth spade. If South’s initial 
lead is a spade, East has this job done for him before 
he loses control in clubs. 

But let’s get back to things as they were, with South 
the declarer at four hearts and West on lead. 

West had sound reasons for refusing to open partner's 
suit. East’s una.s.sisted drive to the four level marked 
him with considerable length in diamonds. West’s hold- 
ing of four cards convinced him that there would be few 
if any defensive tricks in that suit. 

Also, West knew that there was no need to establish 
diamonds, for if a diamond trick was available it could 
be cashed at will. He knew that he was not going to 
’have many chances to lead, so it behooved him to take 
advantage of his one sure chance, the opening lead. 

He therefore led the jack of spades, with an effect 
which was very salubrious for the defenders. Declarer 
ducked in dummy, and East played the encouraging 
seven spot. South won, drew trumps and knocked out 
the ace of clubs, but East now exploited his partner’s 
good opening lead by underleading the diamond ace to 
put West in. A second .spade play through dummy’s 
queen now gave East-West the setting trick. 

EXTR.K TRICK 

Playing at a suit contract, if you have only one or two 
cards in the suit which has been mentioned by partner, 
then it would appear that your choice of opening leads 
has been made for you. But where you have great length 
in his suit, a search for a more constructive lead should 
recommend itself to you. end 
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It’s a CERULEAN 


Virfini* Tliurvn 

Season 


Yes, Iihic is new, so wonilerful, voting anti so very I'asitlon-right. CKRUI.KAN' 
lininti, KAIHA* a,ilur>il blue mul.ilinn mink matches iind cnhiinces every costume, 
ami makes every moment im|>ortant everywhere, for years anil years to come- 

Cahur.Jttr tfualily, ^izt and n‘orhnaiuli!ii conlrlhaU' to a mini; ^larnii-nl's t’aliiC 
and di’li-rniiiic the iv/ail pncf. ,! trnfted fiirrle$' is pour host adrisfr. ./■•/z 
Jo' L /'■Id 'f ./' • brand IJ pou w'ant thr world' s finest naliira! blue niinb- 


••All AIk.ui ,'liMk," 

M iKMiklvt i>>'i>ur« 

free, just wriU' to .Mutaliun 
yiink Itrevtlvra AiUKK'ialinn, Dent. SI 
SaOKiflh Ave., New York 36. N. Y., 
amlenvIoH' I0« Tor mailing 
ami liamllinc iharges. 


“To me, 

Lincolns clean styling 
is decidedly 
more impressiver 

says Norman Rockwall 



“It's a personal thing. But I prefer 
Lincoln's uncluttered lines.” 





"‘rhere's room for me and a 
giillcry o( pictures iu this 
big hack seat," reports 
America's foremost 
illusirator. "And at the 
wheel. I've never felt stick 
response! iVi/Ji the many 
different power features that 
are all standard on my 
Lincoln, driving is 
virtually effortless." 




Pcoplo who nrc accustomul to the nncst will find it easy 
to agi'cc willi \oitn.in Riickwcll on the ikhv Lincoln. 

For tlic 1959 Lincoln tiffcrs a classic bcautv that's un- 
niisl.)ka)>]v oiioinj). A carefully sculjitiirccl svninicirv of 
line liiat's cicsioncil to bring a glcatn of appreciation to 
the most discerning eye. 

And iiisl as the new I.incnin is unmatched for its ex- 
terior l>cMiitv, so is its interior unmatcitcil for spacious- 
ness and litc elegance of its appointments. No other 
line car in .America makes it so wonderfully easy for you 

Lincoln for 1959 


to step in and out. Just as no other car gives you as mueli 
shoulder rooni. As much hip room and knt\’ rtjoin and 
fool room. Add the specially l(M)meil ,ind l.iilored fahries, 
the handcrafted leathers soft as a glove, iltc su|K'rl) in- 
terior eoaeinvork — ami you have comfort that is unparal- 
leled both for its lu.xiiry and its refinement. 

Lincoln is tlie motorcar built cs|>eeially for people of 
taste. 'J'hal’s why you may find, as did N'orm.in Ihieku ell, 
that this is ilic year to make the change— to / it(i'o/n. 

LINCOLN DIVISION • FORD MOTOR COMPANY 


Classic beauty. . .unc.vccUrd craftsmanship 


Wnteh the A'l'W Jbrit PhUhdntwnie C oneeTt, Leammi ISernslein eoniluetiwj, on <']tS-T\', Saiulay. .\Iareh 




FOOD /Mary Frost Mahon 


Holu to make a perfect omelet 


Narcissa Chamberlain, who wrote a book 
about it, discusses the basic dos and don'ts 

B Ki'AUSK a lot of people don’t seem to know how to 
beat an evCK. I decided to write a book on omelets,” 
said Narcdssa Chamberlain. We were sitting, on a win- 
ter’s day in Marblehead, Ma.ss., before one of the six 
fireplaces that issue into a central chimney in the en- 
chanting 17th century house which is called home by 
the much-traveled Chamberlains. The walls of every 
room, or so it seemefl, were lined right up to the low ceil- 
ings with books — innumerable books, many of them 
cookbooks, ancient anti modern. For the writings of eru- 
dite, gifted Samuel Chamberlain combine history and 
travel with lore about food and restaurants in many 
countries of the world. 

His wife Narcissa and daughter N'arcisse make their 
contribution in the kitchen, testing his discoveries and 
adapting exotic recipi^s for .\merican use. The mother- 
tlaughter team also is responsible for the charming 
Chamhprlnin ('alendar nf Frciirli Coo/-/»! 7 , published ev- 
ery year by Hastings House. But The Omelcllr Hook, 
first published in 1955 by Alfred A. Knopf, Inc. and re- 
printed last year, is the creation of Narois.sa Chamber- 
lain alone. An English edition ha.s appeared, and Dan 
Oniflrlt Buck is making her famous in West (Jcrmany. 
The book contains nearly :l()0 recipes for omelets, with a 
choice of Spanish, Italian, Russian and Chinese ver- 
sions, besides many variations of the classic French dish. 

But where does one begin? I asked Mrs. Chamberlain 
to describe the essential .step.s in prejiaring the basic 
French omelette. The first requirement, she specified, is 
the selection of impeccably fresh eggs and the best but- 
ter. From that point on, here are the important things 
to know and do: 

The pan should be the shape of a frying pan, but rounded 
inside, with "sloping shoulders”; it eiin be of heavyweight 
aluminum or of heavyweight French steel. It should be re- 
served for omelets only, and kepi oiled, so as always to be 
"slidy"; wiped out with oil and soft paper before and after use, 
but never washed. (Adhering particles of egg may be removed 
with coarse salt and oil.) A new pan must be seasoned by heal- 
ing oil in it very slowly. Use a pan about 10 inchc-s in top <h'am- 
eter for a b- or 6-egg omelet for 4 people; for u larger number 
of people, cook .several omelets successively. 

Beating the eggs: The eggs, broken In a bowl, with salt and 
pi'pper and half a teaspoon of water per egg (.milk makes an 
omelet lough i, should never be beaten with an egg beater as 
this thins them “lakes all the joy out of them," .Mrs. (’ham- 
berlain said, "unless they are beaten for a very long time." She 
citniinued: "1 use only a fork, and beat toirarda me. I beat 
the eggs for Just UO seconds or a few seconds more, but I beat 
r-ery, very vigorously; 4.') seconds is probably about right f(jr 
most people.” 


Cooking the omelet: ‘‘Tho place where many cooks go wrong 
is in healing the pun too fast. Warm it slowly over medium 
heat; it is at the right temperature when a tiny bit of butter 
sizzles but does not turn brown. Now add a few drops of iiil to 
keep the pan 'slidy,' together with the amount of butler 
rt'quired la generous tablespoon for u 6-egg omelet'. Tilt and 
turn the pan to coat its surface; cook on motlerate heat till the 
fnuhihg bubbles of butler have subsided. Now, in go the sea- 
soned eggs. Stir around wilh the flat of a f<irk a coupfe of limes, 
tilt the pan, and shake back and forth as the eggs sel, to keep 
the omelet slipping an<l free. Lift edges here anti there to let 
the liquid part run under." 

To fold and turn out: "While thc surface of the eggs is still 
.soft, grasp the handle of the pan with your left band from un- 
derneath >si'p ptrliirr oppovi/f i, and with a rubber spatula 
or scraper helil in the right hand fold the omelet over from 
left side to center. Tilt the pan .so that the omelet slips to the 
edge of the pan. Now, discarding thc spatula, hold a platter 
with your right hand close up to the omelet pan, an<l with 
your left hand turn the pan completely over on it. Thc omelet, 
neatly ftilded, shoulfi then be in position on the platter.” 

Once these instructions for the plain omelet have been 
ma.stered, there are many exciting change.s to be tried — 
the addition of fre.sh herbs or grated cheese in the omelet 
itself, or of delicate vegetables such as okra or fresh :is- 
paragu.s tips in a slit made lengthwise in the top surface, 
or the swathing of the omelet in a rich .sauce. Here, from 
Narcissa Chamberlain, is one example of the pos.sibilities: 


SHRIMP OMELET MIREPOIX 

(.4 Kitportj aiiKcr for un omelet 4 ) 

4 teaspoons butter 
2 tablespoons grated raw carrot 
2 tablespoons minced <»nion 
* j teaspoon fine-chopped parsley 
small piece celery wilh leaves, chopped fine 
half a bay leaf 
.small pinch marjoram 
small pinch thyme 
salt and pepper 

2 tablespoons plus 1 teaspoon tomato paste 

■■'v cup dry white wine 

*•. cup clear chicken broth 

I teaspoon brandy 

i*i cup diced cooked shrimp 

Melt butter in a small, heavy pan. .Add minced vege- 
tables. herbs an<l seasoning, and saut(5 6 to H minutes. 
Add tomato paste, while wine, chicken broth and 
brandy. Cover and simmer for Lo minutes or unlit re- 
duced by one third. Add diced shrimp and conliniK- over 
fire until these are well heale<l. Spoon half the sauce over 
center of a 6-egg omelet before folding; pour rest of sauce 
over folded omelet on platter. 


/‘Iioimjrnph hij Don Iffoirr 
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NATURE /John Stuart Martin 


Behold the peripatetic coyote 

Writer Martin finds these furtive invaders are pushing 
their way into the woodlands and fields of eastern states 


O N'K SNOWY DAY last deer season 
my neighbor George Nykun, a 
lad of !8. wasstill-huntingin a brushy 
flat of our request Valley in north- 
west New Jersey. Nosing intently 
along a frozen deer trail, toward him 
came a furtive, tawny-gray canine 
with sharp ears pricked high, bushy 
tail trailing low. George took it to be 
a truant farm dog tracking venison. 
He called, “Hey, boy, where you 
think you’re goin’?” 

The creature whirled, eyed George 
furtively for an instant, then took 
off at a swift, flat lope. Instinctively 
George realized that this was no 
domestic dog but a wild thing whose 
like he’d never seen. He quickly 
whipped up his gun and planted a 
load of buckshot in the fugitive’s neck 
and head. 

George let me take his kill, which 
weighed 43 ' ■> pounds, to T. Donald 
Carter of the American Museum of 
Natural History for identification. As 
I had suspected, the %'erdict was: 
“Northern coyote with an admixture, 
perhaps one-eighth or one-quarter, 
of shepherd, collie or maybe chow.’’ 
Doggish features revealed by dissec- 
tion were a wide palate, heavy teeth 
and jaw structure. All other charac- 
teristics were typically coyotish. 

Three days after George Nykun’s 
encounter, 12-year-old Duane Mul- 
doon Jr. of Butler, N.J. was taken 
out deer hunting by his grandfather. 
They went up on Bearfort Mountain, 
a long timbered ridge about 40 miles 
northeast of the Bequest Valley and 
a like distance from Times Square. 
Grandpa put Duane Jr. on watch 
near a swampy hollow. The boy had 
a single-barreled 12-gauge shotgun 
which he had never fired before. It 
was his first big-game hunt. 

“I saw this animal coming my 
way," Duane relates, "and I thought 
it was a big gray fox. He turned side- 
ways— that’s what gave me a good 


shot— and I knocked him down dead. 

“We let him He there all day but 
carried him home with u.s. We look 
him to Mr. Babcock |Samuel D. Bab- 
cock, municipal clerk) for the boun- 
ty, but he couldn't give me the $3. 
He said it wasn’t a fox. He didn’t 
know what it was. 

“We got Garry Weslervelt, the 
game warden, to come up from Pat- 
erson. He took it down there, and 
several men gue.ssed it was a coyote.’’ 

State biologists confirmed the 
guess: pure northern coyote, a gray- 
pha.se male in prime coat, weight 
about 30 pounds. 

Most Jerseyites were surprised if 


not alarmed to hear of coyotes in 
their backyards instead of just in 
their TV horse operas, but I wasn’t. 
From 1946 until three years ago I 
lived near Cooperstown, N.Y., not 
far below the Adirondacks. In that 
time, coyotes and coy-dog hybrids 
so increased throughout New York’s 
northern counties that the state in- 
stituted a trapping and study pro- 
gram to control them. Some of us 
hunted them hard with hounds in the 
dead of winter. 

Instead of diminishing, the crea- 
tures have multiplied and extended 
their range. Every county in Ver- 
mont has now reported coyotes. So 
have New Hampshire, western Mas- 
sachusetts, northwest Connecticut. 
They have been killed in and below 
the Catskills and in northern Pennsyl- 



FROZEN CARCASS of the Strange animal bagged in northern New Jersey is .sup- 
ported by Hunter George Nykun. It turned out to be part coyote and part dog. 
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A COY-DOG, a hybrid of ihe domesiic doK an<i the wild a pure coyote of the type now moving info the Kast is a low-tailwi, 

coyote, can grow up to be a big menace to farmers. foxy-faced animal with a slinky gait, and it is usually on the run. 


vania. Now, following the Appalachi- 
an chain, they have evidently adtled 
the wilds of north Jersey to their 
habitat. 

For those of us who deplore Exur- 
bia’.s encroachment on the wilder- 
ness, this is news on a par with the 
comebacks of the heaver and wihi 
turkey. But the case of tiie coyote is 
different. The others were invited 
back, even coaxed. The coyote wasn’t 
invited, and he never lived in the East 
before. 

The sporadic appearance of a few 
coyotes in New York State during 
and just after World War II was as- 
cribed to pups taken as pets to Pine 
Camp near Watertown by western re- 
cruits, or brought back from trips to 
the Coast by tourists. A wider vi w of 
all reports over a longer period points 
to a genuine migration of the north- 
ern coyote l‘■hrush wolf’i southeast- 
ward from upper Michigan and On- 
tario. It has been a move comparable 
to the northward shift of the gray fox 
and the opos.suni and to the south- 
ward march of the porcupine, which 
is now under way. 

Back in the 194()s many of the 
specimens shot, trapped or poisoned 
on the sandy barrens and marginal 
farmlands below Adirondack Pore.st 
Preserve bore strong outward evi- 
dences of blood-cro.ssing witli domes- 
tic dogs. Cecil Gotts, the state trap- 
per at Dolgeville. N.Y.. who lias tak- 
en more than dOO coyotes and coy- 
dogs in the past dozen years, showed 
me one litter he look near Trenton 
Falls whose rufous pells clearly be- 
spoke either Irish setter or red chow 
ancestry. 

In later years such hybrids have 
become more rare, less obvious. 'I'rue 


coyote characteristics have predomi- 
nated in 80' i of 120 carcasses exam- 
ined by Dr. William Hamilton at Cor- 
nell University. The conclusion is that 
the coyotes have now established 
themselves and a.sserted their own 
blood’s dominance. 

Out trout fishing in the eastern 
wilds this spring and summer, or deer 
hunting next autumn, if you should 
meet up with a coyote or coy-dog, 
you can tell him from man’s best 
friend by several points. The face is 
triangular and foxy, not long and 
wolfish. It is broad through the eyes, 
with large, sharp ears spaced widely, 
muzzle narrow and shallow, nose 
patch round and small. The upper 
lip, cheek, chest and belly are whit- 
ish, the Ijack dark gray shading off 
into fulvous. The bushy tail is straight 
and never carried high. The footprint 
is narrower than a dog’s, proportion- 
ately, with the two front toenails con- 
spicuous. The coyote steps almost in 
line, like a fox, often putting a hind- 
foot in the print of the front. 

GOOD PROVIDERS 

Eastern coyotes mate in late Janu- 
ary, usually for life. They whelp in 
ledge.s, caves or dug dens after fiH 
days of gestation. The males are duti- 
ful providers until the pups, from four 
to a dozen, are grown. They travel in 
pairs and families rather than packs. 
They seldom "sing” in ululating cho- 
rus or solo as their western brethren 
do, hut they yap enough in the eve- 
ning to live up to their Latin name, 
CuHi's lolranii (barking dog). 

Coyotes and coy -dogs are capable 
of pulling down deer. esj)ecially snow- 
bound starvelings, but they seldom do 
so when they can find smaller game- 


woodchucks. rabbits, squirrels, mice, 
moles — or carrion. They also consume 
birds, frogs, snakes, insects and 
grapes and other fruit. They haunt 
remote village dumps. Made bold by 
a hard winter they will move in to 
take poultry, piglets, sheep, even 
calves. A mangy, half-starved speci- 
men killed this winter in Washington 
County. N.Y. was attacking cattle. 

Their favorite ranges are the edges 
of old burns or man-macle clearings in 
timber tracts, al.so outlying farms 
where hillside pastures support a few 
livestock. They run old tote roads, 
forest truck trails, railroad rights- 
of-way, deer paths along woodsy 
streams. 

Trapping coyotes and coy-dogs is 
a rugged pursuit, for they are wilier 
than any fox. The bait that Cecil 
Gotts concocts is a horrid mishmash 
of decaying meat, glands and fish, 
scented with urine from a captive 
she-coyote in heat. He uses a circle of 
smoked traps buried lightly, staked 
heavily. 

As sporting quarry, the east n 
coyote and coy-dog present a stern 
challenge to houndsmen and their 
packs. Not every hound will trail 
them, especially if the dog-cross is 
strong enough to dilute wild scent, 
hut those that do are in for rugged 
hunting. 'I’he gamest of red foxes will 
seldom run more than, say, 20 miles 
before going to earth. Eastern coyotes 
and coy-dogs never hole up. and their 
course, when they know they are pur- 
.sued, will seldom be a closed one. 
Born wanderers, they would just as 
soon light out of their home region 
and keep right on going, into track- 
less parts where a man can’t follow 
even if he guesses the line. end 
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I or the 10th year in a row 
more professionals and amateurs 
played 'rilleUt in the major tourna- 
ments of 195S than any other ball — 
and remember, no one is paid to play 
Titleist. 


Don't you owe it to yourself and your 
game to play this superb ball? — the 
ball preferred by the best players in 
the land? It is sold, like all Acushnet 
balls, thru golf course pro shops only. 


ACUSHNET 

SOlfBAllS, 



JOE PRVKE, (7or<;€ Vale Golf Club, Victoria, B.C. 


Top 


Contacting the ball with the putter 

AN important thing to remember when putting is the action of the 
ball itself. A ball that is struck in the center runs much truer than 
one struck below or above the center. The latter reacts to any irregular- 
ity of the green, but the ball hit amidships rolls over most green imper- 
fections without losing its line. 

With this in mind I advise my pupils to modify in their own minds 
the old rule to keep the putter as low to the ground as possible. If you 
put a ball down on your living room carpet or on a green and place one 
of today’s narrow-bladed putters behind it, you will notice that the 
center of the ball is in line with the top of the blade. Consequently, 
when you putt, you .should make a small adjustment in your stroke 
and concentrate on bringing the center of the blade through the center 
of the ball. When you make this kind of contact you'll hear that nice 
crisp sound all good putters produce. 

On uphill putts I think you will find you’ll get a helpfully strong 
overspin on the ball if you shut the (ace of putter slightly. Conversely, 
on downhill putts where delicacy is needed, the face of the putter is 
“turned uphill,” or laid back just a shade. 
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Walker’s DeLuxe— easy to know, easy to like! The straight 
bourbon that's born great, then mellowed to magnificence through seven 
years in charred cask. You know it in the traditional round bottle; now it 
comes in handsome curved jigger-top flasks, as well. No bourbon anywhere 
is more deluxe than Walker's DeLuxe. su*iGHiBou«BONWHjsKEr.7T£*isotD.!i.BP,oof-HiRAMv(ALKEusoNsiNc.,ptoii*,iiL. 




SPORT IN ART 


Cov'fc'vy AmtIordOA Muv*uni 


Duel in the turn 


Bathed in the violent glare of the spotlights which pick them 
out as they battle wheel to wheel, two cyclists are caught at 
a climactic moment of the race. Theo I'Herminez of Holland 
painted them for a competition sponsored by Prince Bernhard 
prior to the 19of> Olympic Games. Almost a forgotten sport 
in America, bicycle races will bo revived this month when 
the first six-day race since 1948 will be staged in New York. 


BASKETBALL / Jeremiah Tax 


Field day for the imderdogs 

Upstarts like Louisville eliminated many of the favored teams 
even before the NCAA tournament moved to the semifinal round 


R K(;ARni.i-:ss of the outromc of the 
final rouiul (his weekend, this 
year's XC'AA ehainpionship compe- 
tition will so into the records as the 
'I’ournament of I'psels. N'ever before 
liave so many favored teams been so 
outraK<-ously trimmed by underdogs. 
Xav\'’s Tf) dd .slaughter of Xorlh 
('arolina in the very first roun<l start- 
ed the string of surprises, but it re- 
mained for the t<-am that enten-d the 
tournament with one of the w<»rsl 
records. Louisville, to wr«'ck all pre- 
<iictions an<l national ratings. Ivouis- 
ville had won Id and lost Id, but even 
that was misleading because, in the 
matter of succe.ss in road games — 
always the test of a team’s |)oise aiui 
ability — the Cardinals appeared sadly 
inept. They played 11 game.s away 
from home and lost nine of them. 

'Phey came out on the floor against 
a typically sound Kentucky team in 
Kvanston, III. last weekend and, after 
10 minutes, they were l-l points l)e- 
hind. defending passively and attack- 
ing haphazardly. They were hanging 
back, allowing Kentucky to .set uj) its 
patterns — with single, double an<l 
lrii)le screens — and seemetl headed for 
anotherdd-point disaster. Then Louis- 
ville Coach I’eck Hickman, a stocky, 
square-faced taskmaster, called time 
out and changed the defensive strat- 
egy. The Cardinals caught fire as 
in.stantaneou.sly as tinder under a 
blowtorch. Louisville began picking 
up Kentucky at mi<l-court and beyond 
and. unbelieval)le as it .sounds for a 
Kupp-coached team. Kcmtucky's at- 
tack and general poise .swiftly with- 
ered away in the face of this .simple- 
pressure. At the same time. Louis- 
ville’s Don (loldstein and .John Tur- 
ner began hitting on better than od ' , 
of their long-range .shots. At the 
end. Louisville was the winner liy I") 
points. 76 61. The next night, against 
tenacious Michigan State, aimther 


well-coached crew, Goldstein and 
Turner continued their phenomenal 
shooting and Peck Hickman gambled 
successfully on defense. He conceded 
Istale's guards their outside shots and 
collapsed his three tallest players 
arounti Michigan's great .John Green. 
Well, the guards couldn't hit, and 
Green (though he managed 29 points 
and 2-1 reboundsi couldn’t win the 
game by himself. 

Can the Cardinals continue this 
inspired rampage in the final n)und? 
Yes, if t he amazingly accurate shoot- 
ing holds up: that could demoralize 
any opponent. Xo, if the many sopho- 
mores on the squad throw the ball 
away too often. 

West Virginia will be Louisville’s 
first opponent in the finals, having 
gained their p'ace on the strength of 


two .superb performances by .Jerry- 
West in the regionals at Charlotte, 
X.C. Against St. Jo.se|>h’s he bad .'Jfi 
points and 1.5 rebounds; against Bos- 
ton he had .‘k'l and 17. .^nd he was his 
team’s best <lefensive player. 

In the western half of the draw, the 
irresistible force of Cincinnati’s of- 
fen.se, built around and sparked by- 
Oscar Kobert.son, will meet the im- 
movable object of California's hard- 
no.se defense. Kobertson enabled Cin- 
cinnati to g«‘t by tough Kansas State 
by shucking his role of high scorer 
and feeding teammates instead. He 
had “only” 24 |)oints, but 12 assi.sts. 

California, wluise towel-chewing 
Coach Pete Xewell has always gained 
more satisfaction out of harassing op- 
ponents into errors than in scoring 
himself, beat both Utah and St. 
Mary’s just that way. 'Pheir constant 
pressure held both opponents to their 
lowest scores yet. (.SVr payr ft.) 

FOR SCOUTING REPORTS ON FOUR 

SEMIFINAL TEAMS, TURN THE PAGE 


CARDINAL heko Doi) Golilsiein is borne in iriuinph from court after Loui.sville's 
up.sel of Ki-ntucky; he also shared in glory of win over Michigan State next night. 



BASKETBALL COtilintted 

End of the line: 
the last four 

The young men and their coaches pictured and 
described on these pages have been thinking, 
dreaming and playing basketball for nearly six 
straight months note. If they weren't stilt un- 
defeated in the tournament, the four coaches 
probably would be unpacking their old fishing 
gear or getting golf clubs down from the attic. 
The players uould be catching up on studies 
or on romances with coeds. They are not, of 
course, unhappy about going to Louisville, and 
they will appear there with immense pride and 
all the skill they can muster. Hut it’s been a 
long season, and the pressure at this point is 
heavy indeed. If one team can throw off this 
burden, it wilt transcend the wisdom of any 
scouting report and will surely be the winner. 


REBOUNDING On the record, against all oppo- 
nents, Cincinnati and West Virginia are toughest, Louis- 
ville the weakest, yet Louisville beat both M ichigan State 
and Kentucky on the boards. One reason is that Louis- 
ville has three men of equal effectiveness — Turner, Saw- 
yer and Goldstein— to be blocked out, and they are 
getting better with each game. Robertson, West and 
Imhoff are far the best on their teams, of course, and 
none of them is easy to contain. Imhoff is greatly im- 
proved. He was badly beaten on the boards by St. Mary’s 
strong Tom Mesehery in their first meeting this season, 
turned the tables when they met last weekend. This 
improvement enables other Cal players to move out 
closer to rival shooters. For his size (6 feet 3), West may 
be the best anywhere; in this tournament thus far, he 
has repeatedly come off the defensive board with the 
ball when West Virginia was behind, and triggered fast 
breaks. Robertson has been rebounding successfully 
against players up to six inches taller than he is all sea- 
son: he did well against TCU's 6-foot-lO Kirchner and 
Kansas State’s 6-foot-8 Boozer and Frank. In both 
games he had good support from Tenwick and Wiesen- 
hahn. He and West can play anywhere and still handle 
defensive and offensive boardwork, because of their 
superb sense of anticipation and timing. 

DEFENSE Conceding the fact that California plays 
in ball-control territory, their defensive record is still 
outstanding. Against nondeliberate Utah, they pressed 
so forcibly that the Utes were only able to get off 43 
shots and were beaten by nearly 20 points, though 
their percentage was better than Cal's. Against Cincin- 
nati, Cal will likely press all the way, with McClintock 
on Robertson and Imhoff double-teaming him and Fitz- 
patrick harassing the first dribbler. As lisual, too, Pete 
Newell will have some surprises in this department. Cin- 
cinnati’s defense in the Kansas State game was the major 
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factor in the victory, forcing State into many hurried 
shots and mechanical errors. At other times— against 
Bradley and TCU, for example — it has been mediocre. 
West Virginia always gets top-grade defense from West 
in the clutch, and in the Boston U. game got a fine Job 
from Akers, who held Washington to 6 points. They also 
use a zone press frequently. Bouisville, and especially 
their sophomores, appear weakest in this area, easily 
faked into leaving their feet, stabbing at passes to no 
effect and often committing silly fouls. All teams seem 
to prefer switching inan-tu-man, but Louisville occa- 
sionally uses a combination of man-lo-man out front 
and a three-man zone inside. At least it looks that way. 

OFFENSE For the season, these are the shooting 
percentages: Cincinnati, .476; West Virginia, .461; Cali- 
fornia, .407 : Louisville, .360. Yet, if a new season began 
next week, the chances are that Louisville would climb 
considerably in the standings. How else is it pos.sible to 
account for the fact that against two strong defensive 
teams — Michigan State and Kentucky — they shot at 
much better than oOCJ, during their second-half drives 
to victory? Cincinnati's percentage must also be quali- 
fied somewhat because Mike Mendenhall, second only 
to Robertson in accuracy with .513, is ineligible for this 
tournament because he played for a few minutes during 
the 1955 56 season before being injured and withdraw- 
ing. The absence of his shooting and playmaking abil- 
ity has also thrust the task of chief quarterback on Rob- 
ertson, a burden Robertson has thus far assumed easily 
and with no sloughing off of his other duties. In the 
tournament he has brilliantly set up his teammates by 
offering himself as decoy, drawing two defenders and 
hitting his free man with perfect passes. Davis is a threat 
outside and from the corner, though his shooting was off 
somewhat against K-State and TCU. Robertson often 
feeds Tenwick so well that it takes a good big man to 


handle him. The West Virginians have great stamina, will 
press all night on defense and run all night on offense. All 
year, however, they have had trouble clinching a game 
once they gain the lead. With a big man on him. West 
will usually move outside: against someone his size he 
takes over the pivot. At either spot he is accurate and 
deceptive. California’s deliberate attack sets up Fitz- 
patrick outside, and up to 25 feet he hits well. Imhoff 
does a reasonably good job on tip-ins, and his fall-away 
hooks are improving. Louisville’s recent phenomenal 
shooting has come off screens set up by a well-handled 
weave, with Turner hitting better from the corner and 
Goldstein from off the top of the key. Underneath, Saw- 
yer’s 6 feet 1 1 is a threat in itself, though he has little 
deception. The two guards, Tieman and Andrews, have 
also been hitting at close to lately: altogether, the 
offense has upheld Peck Hickman’s preseason prediction 
of becoming a late-blooming beauty. 

SUMMING-UP Cincinnati should beat California, 
because it does not seem reasonable that anything even 
Pete Newell throws at Robertson in the way of defense 
will stop this truly extraordinary athlete. If it keeps 
him from scoring, such a defense would probably leave 
one of Robertson’s teammates clear and Robertson will 
get the ball to him. True, Cincinnati’s own defense has 
been e.xtremely erratic, but Cal does not appear to be 
strong enough offensively to take full advantage of it. 
Louisville has been playing either over its head or cer- 
tainly up to its full potential, whereas West Virginia 
has yet to put together a real team effort in this tourna- 
ment. A slight falling off by the Cardinals, inevitable 
sometime, and a first-rate effort by the Mountaineers, 
also overdue, and it’s West Virginia against Cincinnati 
in the final. O.K., we like Jerry West too, but we think 
Oscar Robertson is better. That’s what makes horse 
racing— and basketball. 


3 LOUISVILLE 



JOHN TURNER. F 
a FEET a, 300, SOPH. 


ROGER TIEMAN, G 
6 FEET. 170. JR. 


DON GOLDSTEIN. F 
6 FEET 6, IBS, SR. 


FRED SAWYER. C 
a PEET11, 336, SOPH. 


H. ANDREWS. G 
a FEET 3. 180. SR. 


PECK HICKMAN 
COACH 
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Ski Tip 

WILCY SCHAEFFLER 

Ski Coach, Univcmity of Denver 


ouESTiON; A/ tvhai point should a skier start using a pole to make his turns, and 
what is (he right wag to use a pole in long, sweeping turns and in short, linked turns? 



P oi.Ks should be used as soon as the skier has gradu- 
ated from the beginner’s snowplow turn. The slight 
forward movement that comes as you plant the pole 
will unweight the tails of your skis and help you start 
the turn easily. Begin with arm bent and relaxed (not 
straight and stiff) and plant pole about a foot out from 
the ski. Then turn around it. When your boot comes 
even with the pole, push down and to the side with the 
pole. This pressure assists transfer of weight to the new 
downhill ski and starts heel push that finishes the turn. 


LONG TURN Starts With forward movementol )elt shoulder and pole 
while right hand and shoulder move back. This reverse position 
is held throughout turn. Plant pole halfway to ski tip and in as 
nearly vertical a po.sition as possible. Use gentle wrist and arm 
motion or pole will catch in snow and jump back at you. Palm 
faces forward and slightly upward, then turns toward body as 
pole goes in. Drawings below .show how hand position changes a-s 
pole is pulled (fc/fi and then wrist rotates .so that a.s hand Is 
raised it is in proper position to plant pole for the next turn. 


Orowwgt by B«ri Silvemw* 

SHORT TURN technique is de-signed to get pole in and out 
quickly. Shoulders do not move while planting poles but face 
directly downhill at all times as .skis angle from .side to side. 
Skier above is finishing right turn and left arm is raised, 
ready to po.sition pole for left turn. Right hand ha.s pulled 
pole from snow and is bringing it forward for next right turn. 





PARKS WITH PRIDE 
IN THE POSHEKP PEACES, 

RUNS ON A l EEN-AGE AEE()\\AVNCE 



Scads of scamper from either the 6 or V-8 Maratlion mileage on regular gas 
with lower insurance, upkeep and repair costs Three feel shorter outside, seats six 

inside Style so plush inside and out it’s approved by Harper’s Hazaar what 

ELSE no YOU NEED WHERE ELSE CAN YOU GET SO MUCH OF IT FOR SO LllTLE? Dl'ive 

The Lark at your Studebaker Dealer’s and discover for yourself. 

Oilier mudeh—l Door Sedan, Hardtop and Station H'ogOH. .■lutomatic iransinisiion optional on all models. 
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TRAVEL / Horace Sutton 



By jet to the 
land of Heavenly 
Mountains 


still exotic but no longer isolated, rosy 
Alma-Ata is an aspiring St. Moritz where 
Soviet boys ski past the usual statuary and 
Kazakhs and Uzbeks skate on a great rink 

niioloyral’ln* *>?/ Ilunire Siillon 


A tlie propless crow Hies there are 
just two stops on the jet air route 
between the Borough of Queens in 
the State of N’ew York and Alma- 
Ata. the winter sports city in the 
Central Asian Republic of Kazakh- 
stan in the Soviet Union, 2-S7 miles 
from the Chinese border. 

On paper, and I presume on the 
ground, Queens and Kazakhstan are 
just 7,529 miles apart, a distance 
which the new U.S. jets and the 
three-year-old Russian Tupoless, 
whose routes link in Paris, can chew 
up in less than 15 hours. On a recent 
Sunday night, instead of an evening 
at home with Sullivan, my wife and 
1 decided to spend an evening abroad 
with I’an American: and grasping 
the coattails of a brisk following wind 
we flew off to Paris in six hours and 
•‘14 minutes. There on the following 
day we were to board the Russian 
jet which flies from Paris to .Moscow 
twice a week, co%'ering the 1,51U 
miles in about three and a half liours. 

Arriving at I.e Bourget Field, we 
discovered that the Tupolev was in 
Brussels. Thoughtfully, the Russians 
handed out tickets on the Belgian 
airline so we couhl fly up to meet it. 
It was our first encounter with the 


Tupolev which, we came to learn, is 
possessed of a somewhat Callasesque 
temperament, frequently delivering 
a dazzling performance, but highly 
independent, not always considerate 
of the paying customers and, like all 
divas, ultrasensitive to the weather. 

On takeoff the Tupolev emits C 
above high C, but once in the air it 
whips along at better than 500 miles 
an hour, usually at an altitude of 
:10,0U() feet. In the interests of avoid- 
ing blackouts, should the pressuriza- 
tion fail, oxygen masks connected to 
sinister black cables are tucked into 
the pockets of the seats. To avoid 
red-outs, the magazine racks are 
stuffed with enough propaganda to 
subvert a charter chapter of the 
1)..\.R. Durijig the three and a half 
hours we flew with the Russians, we 
learned that Lithuania had been 
taken over at the request of the 
Lithuanians to prevent the spread 
of Western imperialism, and that the 
reason that American authorities per- 
mitted the recent wave of “grue- 
some" joke.s to flourish is that the.se 
jokes inspire sadistic, aggressive qual- 
ities in future soldiers. 

We floated to earth in Moscow on 
a Tuesday evening, and it was agreed 


to catch the Friday plane for .\lma- 
Ata and spend the weekend deep in 
the snows of Kazakhstan. .Aeroflot's 
Tupolev departs Moscow for .Alma- 
.Ala daily at the handy hour of 5:45 
a.m., which requires anyone staying 
in a downtown Moscow hotel to leave 
a call for a.m. We were saved from 
this fate when, on Thursday’ after- 
noon, on the eve of our departure, 
the temperamental Tupolev for 
Alma-Ata was canceled. We were 
left with the choice of a 15-hour 
puddle-jumping flight on an Ilyushin 
14 — it is, after all, 2,125 miles from 
Moscow to the capital of Kazakhstan 
— or else a three-hour flight to Tash- 
kent on the jet route to India and a 
short connecting flight to Alma-.Ata. 
We chose the jet which, on paper 
anyway, flics daily to Tashkent at 
11:25 in the morning. On the day we 
cho.se to take it. however, il cliose to 
leave at 9. There followed thereafter 
a series of happenslance.s which I 
noted in abbreviated form and was 
later able to .smuggle out of Ru.ssia 
under my swollen eyelids. 

Friday. Rose to jangle of bells at 
fi a.m. Shaved, dressed and waited 

eoiilinucd 
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BOM -FIRST CHOICE FOR THE MAN ON THE GO 



Golden Award wash and wear Sport Shirts 



Superbly designed for every man who prefers the trim look 
with meticulous attention to authentic detail. 

Golden Award is taper tailored . with extra long shirt tails to 
stay tucked in, These fine cotton wash and wear 
sport shirts drip dry smooth with little or no ironing needed ! 
Only $3, $4 and $5 ($3 in Boys' sizes) 
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HEAVENLY MOUNTAINS 

for breakfast. Telephone rang. Un- 
identified voice said in English that 
flight wa.s delayed until noon. Dawn 
not due until about 10 a.m. Town 
pretty dead. Read Inside Russia Tu- 
duji. Gunther says "Alma-Ata wants 
to be St. Moritz.” 10:30 a.m. Tele- 
phone rang again. Flight delayed un- 
til .5:4:') a.m. Saturday morning. That 
night went to bed 15 p.m., set alarm 
for .3 a.m. 

Saturd.ay. Alarm rang at 3 a.m. 
Shaved, dressed. Sleepy waiter ap- 
peared with breakfast. 3:30. Phone 
rang. Flight delayed until noon. 
Looked out window. Red stars glow- 
ing on Kremlin towers. Wondered 
whether Serov’s successor was soften- 
ing us up. By now am ready to con- 
fess to antiparty deviations. N'oon. 
They come for us. Drag us off to air- 
port in black Zim. Put in Tupolev 
104. Doors close. I would be as com- 
placent if it were I^ubyanka. Itsits on 
field for one hour and a half. Sudtlen- 
ly shoots down runway, taking us to 
exile in 'I'ashkent in far-off Uzbekistan 
at 500 miles an hour. 

Two things of note happened on 
our arrival in Central .-^sia three and 
a half hours later. It was discovered 
that five miles up over Mother Rus- 
sia. Vadim — who had been assigned 
by Intourist, the Soviet travel bu- 
reau, to be our mouthpiece while in 
the country — had blown an eardrum. 
Secondly, we were met by Siegfried 
Dubrofsky, a young fur-hatted Gro- 
ver Whalen who greets visitors on be- 
half of the local Inlourist agency. 
Dubrofsky’s greeting to us w-as that 
a congress of cotton pickers had de- 
scended on the town to celebrate 
their meeting of the year’s quota, and 
in view of «)ur many delays he had 
been unable to hold our rooms. We 
retired to the airport restaurant to 
drown our miseries in a bowl of vodka 
— I could cheerfully have drowned 
Dubrofsky— and to see what manner 
of lutule cuisine to shake the very 
foundations of Escoffier emanates 
from an Uzbek kitchen in an airport 
3,.5()(l miles from l.,aperou.se. 

The selling could hardly be more 
splendid. The dining room has laven- 
der walls, great crystal chandeliers 
and those looping satin drapes that 
hang in the cafes of Vienna. There 
wasn't a Sachcrtorlc in sight, but the 
place was jumping with Uzbeks, 
who sat about the tables in black- 
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and-white skullcaps hovering over 
giant soup bowls called kasa. A pair 
of Russians were at the next table. 
They had been joined by a third, a 
man equipped with hifokahiie ochkij, 
eyeglasses so thick they seemed to 
have been cut from the bottom of 
milk bottles. All three now — I could 
have sworn they were clothing mer- 
cfiants from West 26th Street — 
turned around to stare at my wife, 
doubtless the only .American girl for 
miles around. They were only out- 
done at this practice by the Uzbeks, 
who moved in so close that I began 
passing out cigarettes. They respond- 
ed by placing their hands over their 
hearts and bowing slightly, but it 
hardly deterred them from enjoying 
the refreshing .American view of what 
one of our interpreters referred to as 
my "dearest half.” Indeed the dear- 
est half was lapping it up, and in 
view of the tenets of the share-alike 
society, I began to think of her as 
the People’s Wife. 

As for our hotel room, it was clear 
that some quota-meeting Uzbek had 
got his cotton-picking hands on our 
reservations, and there was nothing 
for Dubrofsky to do but dump us at 
the airport inn, a cheerless, bathless 
ramshackle Roto Broil, suffocating 
with heat. 

The only note of cheer the next 
morning were the hlinchiki prepared 
at the airport's lavender restaurant. 
The Uzbeks had long since folded 
their tents, but our three Russians 
were there — indeed, they had shared 
our pyre in the airport inn that night 
— and were now about to 
fly off with us to Alma- 
.■\ta. Our three Russians 
waved us al)oard and then 
filed in behind us. f’res- 
cntly, Bifokalnie Ochky, 
whose gla.sses froze his face 
in a look of constant sur- 
prise, sat down alongside 
us and cleared his throat. 

‘ ■ K h o w [as in K h ru- 
shchevl are you filling?” 
he askefl. I was, as a mat- 
ter of fact, filling that I 
should have stood in Lake 
Placid. "Twenty years 
ago I visit United Stales,” 
he said. “Klivvland, De- 
troit. Bultemoor.” Rum- 
maging througli my bag 1 
found a phrase book I had 
been ready to jettison 
days before when I dis- 
covered that "Look out!” 
was "Roof-tyeh-us-tah- 


rnic 2 /?-nih!” 'By the time you get 
that out somebody is unconscious.) 
What with flipping the phrase-book 
pages and comparing living condi- 
tions between Bultemoor and Klivv- 
land 20 years ago. the two-and-three- 
quarter-hour trip from Tashkent to 
Alma-.\ta went by before you could 
say "Roo/-tyeh-us-tah-rairz/f-nih!” 
Ju.st as Dubrofsky and \'adim hatl 
promised, an interpreter was waiting 
for us at the door of the plane. His 
name was Anatole and he could inter- 
pret very well, in either Russian or 
French. 

RIGHT OFF SCHEDULE 

It was Sunday afternoon, just a 
week after we had set out to spend a 
jet-propelled weekend at Alma-Ata. 
After lunch Anatole took us through 
the city, covered with snow, down 
an avenue of leafless poplars, with 
the great white shoulders of the Tien 
Shan range, the Heavenly .Moun- 
tains, rising out of the end of the 
road. Youngsters skated down the 
highway, and Kazakh farmers sat on 
low sleighs and were pulled by don- 
keys. Huge sleds piled high and wide 
with hay came skimming over the 
wliite roads, and boys skidded down 
hills on runner-and-handlebar con- 
traptions made out of one continu- 
ous piece of bent rod. Nearly all the 
houses in Alma-Ata are painted rose, 
and the ladies emerged from them 
and walked to the street corners to 
fill their jjails at the open-air pumps. 

.-Vlma-Ata is certainly less than St. 
Moritz, but it is also mucli more than 


SKY. HIGH RINK. Visokogomy Katok, Is protected 
year round from winti and sun by Tien Shan range. 
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ALMA-ATA RESORT Hcs deep in central Asia astride historic silk route to China, 
only 600 miles from Samarkand. North by 1 ,000 miles from torrid heat of New Del- 
hi, the once-i.solated paradi.se is a.s close to Peiping as Moscow but is cut ofT from 
rest of Orient by towering Tien Shans and Himalayas, on northea.st Indian border. 


a Swiss resort in the mountains. For 
one thing it has a population of 400,- 
000— mostly Kazakhs, but also Rus- 
sians, Ukrainians, Uzbeks and Chi- 
nese Moslems. It sits astride the old 
silk route to China, at 2,425 feet, and 
since 1929 has been the capital of the 
Kazakh Republic, a vast preserve 
whose farthest border is 2,800 miles 
away. The Kazakhs, who resemble 
Mongolians, used to be largely no- 
mads. They rode camels and horses, 
made their clothing out of sheepskins 
and knew nothing of trains, let alone 
planes, until 1930. Looking around 
for the most remote place in his duke- 
dom, it was to Alma-Ata that Stalin 
banished Trotsky after they parted 
isms. 

Alma-Ata (which is pronounced 
with the accent on the last syllable of 
both words) means Father of Apple.s. 
Aside from an abundance of the Mc- 
Intosh variety, the metropolis also 
turns out a quantity of Soviet cham- 
pagne that is highly regarded on the 
home grounds, and a number of col- 
lege graduates, any one of whom is 
more highly educated than the most 
quick-witted nomadic Kazakh of old. 

Before 1955, Alma-Ata was all but 
closed to the world. It had no for- 
eign tourists at all. Things changed 
after the 20th Party Congress, the 
meeting noted for Khrushchev’s de- 
nunciation of Stalin. In 1956 there 
were 15 tourists; in 1957 there were 
167. Of the 565 who came in 1958, 
one out of five was from the U.S., 
the rest from 24 different countries. 
All of them stayed at the lone, ram- 
shackle hotel, where dark-cloaked fig- 
ures huddle in the lobby, never re- 
moving their hats, and other guests 
skitter about the corridors and the 
lobby in striped pajamas, a rig no 
less fashionable in Soviet hotel cir- 
cles than gray flannels and a blue 
blazer at Monte Carlo. 

At mealtime the third-floor restau- 
rant fills with a medley of Asiatics, 
golden Mongols with drooping white 
mustaches, beige Kazakhs, once no- 
mads in sheep’s clothing but now got 
up in store clothes with party decora- 
tions dripping from their lapels. 
Much of this will be lost to the trav- 
eler's view when Intourist opens a 
new hotel at the end of this year, but 
at least the traveler’s lot here in this 
Asiatic St. Moritz-to-be will be easi- 
er. As things stand, the menu is print- 
ed only in Russian, a technicality 
which required us to order all our 
meals through Anatole. Once, for des- 
sert, we ended up with two small 


chocolate bars for which we were lat- 
er charged $1.50. And a breakfast 
which Anatole ordered the night be- 
fore, only after an earnest conference 
with us, arrived in our rooms at the 
prescribed hour the next morning: 
but instead of oranges, toast and cof- 
fee it was three bowls of soup. 

Most of the tourists come to Alma- 
Ata in summer, when it is bursting 
with leafy trees, with plums, apricots, 
cherries and grapes and when its 
famed apples hang heavy in the or- 
chards. But in winter it is cloaked in 
soft powdery snow from early No- 
vember until the beginning of April. 
On Sunday afternoons all of almond- 
eyed Alma-Ata turns out to skate 
around the frozen track in the city 
stadium while the loudspeakers moan 
Italian love songs and the Heavenly 
Mountains, heavenly white tinted 
with the maraschino of the late sun, 
are a massive barrier reef in the sky. 

FOR SERIOUS SKATING 

Many competitions are held in the 
downtown outdoor skating rink, 
which is flooded and frozen, in the 
Park of Culture and Rest. But serious 
skating takes place on Alma-Ata's 
famed rink in the Malo-Almatinsky 
Gorge, 12 miles out of town. The 
Committee of Sport of the Council of 
Ministers of the Kazakh Republic in- 
sists it had no orders from Moscow, 
nor any notions about the 1964 Olym- 
pics when the Visokogorny Katok, or 
high-mountain skating rink, was 
built back in 1951. The site was 


picked, they say, because it was 
handy to the road, the river was just 
alongside and the mountains protect 
it from the sun and wind. It proved 
to be a good pick. Over 50 world rec- 
ords have been set here since opening 
day and the Russians who got their 
training here have been world beaters. 

Despite the mystery that has 
grown up about Visokogorny, the 
rink is merely a piece of flailand of 
nondescript shape, tucked in a pocket 
at the 5,400-foot level. It is frozen 
with mountain water that is pure 
melted snow and free of all mineral 
salts. Although 1 journeyed up to the 
gorge at different times of the day 1 
never saw the ice with a snait of sun- 
light on it. By all odds it is the best 
rink in the Soviet Union. Skaters 
from all over Russia come each winter 
for a fortnight of competition for the 
Kazakh Soviet Socialist Republic 
Council of Ministers’ Prize. 

While it has achieved a certain in- 
ternational notoriety, the rink is true 
to the principles of Soviet utilitarian 
austerity. Nothing has been done to 
make the place attractive. There are 
a few primitive tribunes, usually cov- 
ered with snow, and one drab shack 
is the only building near it. Visiting 
teams stay at the Medeo Rest Center, 
a sort of combination hotel and nurs- 
ing home where Soviet workers come 
to gird themselves against future 
quota-meeting efforts. 

Alma-Ata may be famous abroad 
for its skating, but the main mass 
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HEAVENLY MOUNTAINS ronlinuetJ 

sport of the Kazakh Republic is not 
skating hut skiing. Men and boys ski 
down the boulevards, along the fro- 
zen snow-covered ri%'er beds. On the 
highways they slip around the don- 
key-pulled sleds and the old-Buick- 
like Zims like Vespas tormenting an 
elephant. Downhill and slalom ski- 
ing are practiced at Gorehiik. a camp 
for skiers and Soviet tourists two 
miles up in the mountains beyond 
the Visokogorny skating rink. The 
only way in is by a (laz 57, the Soviet 
version of the jeep, named for its fac- 
tory. the Gorky .•X.utomobile Plant* 

Led by the redoubtable Anatole we 
bounced and Jostled our way up to 
(jorelnik one sunlit afternoon and 
found it steeped in pines, snow and 
Slavic solitude. Three horseback rid- 
ers nodrled along the rim of a moun- 
tain trail. A caretaker chopped wood 
in front of his cottage. Three cows, 
brought up to supply the skiers, nib- 
bled on hay strewn in the snow. Up 
the slopes, in between the great pines, 
we could see the stanchions of the 
lone T-bar lift that takes practiced 
skiers to Chimboulac for the begin- 
ning of the giant slalom course. And 
farther still was the crag of Abai, a 
peak named for a 1 9th century Uzbek 
writer and composer, looking down at 
us from UL'-fin feet. 

A new lift being built in Czecho- 
slovakia will add another 500 feet to 
the present T bar. taking advanced 
skiers even higher in the Kazakh 
mountains. But there are nursery 
slopes too, and 60 tovarishes sent by 
sports societies come to Gorelnik at 
a time, for 10 days of ski instruction, 
rest and mountain air. AW accommo- 
dations are in dormitories, and after- 
noon naps are obligatory. Ski boots, 
poles and skis are all provided by the 
management, and the bill is not paid 
by the fledgling skier but by his trade 
union or sports society that sent him. 

IT'S A LONG WAY TO ST. MORITZ 

While all of the.se winter sports 
showed a formidable activity, Alma- 
Ata still seemed a long way from be- 
coming St. Moritz d la and to 

learn more about future plans I re- 
cjuGsted a meeting with a member of 
the local sports committee. The in- 
terview was granted immediately, on 
one day's notice, and we were ushered 
into a room filled with 21 committee 
members, four bottles of carbonated 
apple juice and several piles of .'Mma- 
Ata apples. 



SCULPTURED YOUTH, Seemingly throw- 
ing snowl):ill, (leeorate.s exterior of hotel. 

Each committee member was in- 
troduced in turn, and the representa- 
tive from the Dynamo sports club 
started a trend by pinning us with 
emblems of his society. He had no 
trouble with my lapel, but he came 
a cropper with the People’s Wife who 
was wearing a fuzzy mohair sweater 
imported from the shelves of far-off 
Lord & Taylor. After pinning the 
seal of the Dynamos to fuzz a few 
times, the Dynamo man with trem- 
bling fingers finally hit enough yarn 
to secure a successful planting. Flash- 
bulbs popped. He took his seat drip- 
ping with perspiration, and I was 
therefore surprised at the ^lan of 
other badge-wielders who followed in 
order until at last our chests glis- 
tenetl with more enamel than .Mar- 
shal Zhukov ever wore in his salad 
days. 

The chairman assured us that the 
Kazakh Republic was very young in 
the matter of sports, but that under 
the aegis of Marxist-Lenin dialec- 
tic materialism, 82 sports are now 
being enjoyed by the Kazakh people. 
By 1965, under the seven-year plan, 
the Sports Committee of the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Kazakh So- 
viet Socialist Republic fully expects 
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that sports development will, in the 
near future, be tripled. 

Toasting each other in carbonated 
apple juice we said goodby and were 
presented as a farewell gift with an 
enormous quantity of sporting books 
and pamphlets, all of them printed 
in Kazakh. 

At that, the meeting with the 
sports committee was only our second 
most memorable farewell, for that 
night we were tendered a small re- 
ception by the local agency of In- 
tourist. It was given by the Intourist 
manager, a diminutive Kazakh 
named Dgapar Tnaline, who has 
bronze skin, broad Asiatic features, 
a quick smile and heart trouble. For 
an interpreter he had produced, at 
last, someone who spoke English, a 
Kazakh beauty named Maya, who 
only last summer had spent 45 days 
in England and who, despite these 
cosmopolitan travels, flushed through 
her brown skin at the mere mention 
of girls or boys. 

Tnaline was disposed to explain 
how primitive things were before the 
October Revolution, and his com- 
ment that a man w’ishing to marry a 
girl had to give her father 45 horses 
produced an enormous blush from 
Maya. All that was over now, he said, 
and Kazakhs were marrying for love. 
They had also been liberated from 
the Moslem rule about liquor. Tna- 
line first pulled the cork on a bottle 
of sweet red dessert wine which had 
won a gold medal in Western Eu- 
rope. After a gulp of that he opened 
a bottle of Moscow vodka, poured 
us a whopping snort of it on top of 
the wine and said the Kazakh equiva- 
lent of here’s how. The canap^, 
which Tnaline assured me were a 
delicacy— and before the October 
Revolution were a privilege reserved 
only to the rich— were two platters 
of kaze, which is a sort of sausage 
made of horse meat. On one platter is 
lean horse meat, and on the other is 
pure smoked suet derived from spe- 
cially fed horses. 

Kaze is eaten now by 10 million 
people of Central Asia — Uzbeks, 
Kazakhs, Kirghiz, Turkmen, Tad- 
zhiks and others. But, despite these 
impressive statistics, the People’s 
Wife decided she was just a girl who 
couldn’t say neigh. She made a hasty 
retreat to our quarters, and the next 
morning we flew off from Alma-Ata 
dreaming rather longingly of St. 
Moritz. Not being habitual dreamers 
we think maybe it was something 
we ate. sno 
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GIANTS 

rniiliDUfd from pngc 13 

Iwcause of this, manaEocl to stay in 
or noar first place until August. Now, 
with that phenomenal bunch of rook- 
ies one year l^etter, and Jackie 
Brandt and Bill White back from 
military service from the start, they 
might logically be exijeoted to do 
even better. Hven the alight prob- 
lems which existed around secon<l 
base and at third seem to he repaired. 
Rigney feels that Rodgers, fresh 
from hitting 31 home runs and bat- 
ting .3.')! to lead the Pacific Coast 
League, is ready to play big league 
shortstop, which will release Spencer 
for duty at second base. As for 
Davenport, the Giants know that 
he is a topflight third baseman, and 
they do not worry too much about 
his hitting. For one tiling, they really 
believe that he will hit. If not, they 
are ecpially sure that there is enough 
power in the lineup to carry one man 
for his glove alone. 

But the pitching is. in a word, 
pitiful, and for the Giants to lose 
an 11-game winner like Worthington 
Is something like the Braves losing 
Warren Sfiahn. week earlier Ra- 
mon Monzant liad notified Feeney 
that he wasn’t going to report at all. 
Monzant won eight games. This was 
something like losing Lew Burdette. 

The pitching staff, at the moment, 
consists of Johnny Antonelli. one of 
the league'.s very best left-handers: 
a kid named Mike McCormick who 
can’t help but be good; Jack San- 
ford: and Stu Miller. Sanford was 
National League rookie of the year 
with the Phillie.s in '57: last year he 
won but 10 games, and the Phils 
diiln't seem too reluctant to let him 
go in exchange for Ruben Gomez and 
\'almy Thomas, tlie Giants' second- 
string catcher. As for Miller, who 
tlirows at only one speed — slow — he 
will Ih* a starling pitclier once again 
simply because the Giants have no 
«)ne else. Miller does an amazing jol) 
willi his limited natural ability — he 
had a remarkable earned run average 
of U.4T last year despite a fi 0 record 
— l)ut he can pitch effectively only 
every fifth day. The Giants would 
prefer to use him in relief, but what 
can you do? 

Behind this more or less fearsome 
foursome there are people like Curt 
Barclay, who spent most of 1958 at 
Phoenix getting over a sore arm; 
Billy Muffett, ace relief man of the 
Cardinals two years ago but an in- 


effective pitcher in '58; Paul Giel, 
who can’t seem to find the plate; 
Gordon Jones; Joe Shipley: Dorn 
Zanni; and Frank Funk. The very 
names are enough to leave oj)posing 
batsmen rolling on the ground. 

"Sure,” says Feeney, “we know we 
have a pitching problem — although 
I don’t think it’s as bad as all that. 
And we haven’t boon sitting on our 
hands. We’ve been working hard to 
get it straightened out. We have 
been talking to a lot of clubs about a 
right-hand starting pitcher. I gue.s.s 
we need a relief pitcher, a good one, 
more than anything else, but then, 


who doesn’t? You just can't get 
those any more.’’ 

Do these efforts, he was asked, in- 
clude offering one or more of the 
young phenoms for such a pitcher? 
Or have the Giants been trying to 
bait the trap with a lot of junk? 

“We have been offering quality, 
not quantity,” Feeney says. ‘‘The 
only trouble is that the other teams 
seem to want our whole ball club. My 
gosh, we've got some great kids out 
there. Look at Wagner. He’s another 
Covington. Absolutely crushes the 
ball. And Kirkland. He can hit almost 
as well and is better defensively. And 





White. A proven l)ig league iiitrer 
who can <lo an e.xcellenl job at first 
base. You don’t go trading off play- 
ers like (hat without getting sonie- 
thing in return. And I mean a real 
good pitcher.” 

"Some of the deals we have been 
offered,” say.s Higney, "are absurd. 
I don't .say thi.s happened, hut. a.s an 
e.xample, the Braves might offer us a 
bunch of players no one wants for 
.Jackie Brandt. We say no. What do 
you want for Brandt, they ask? So 
we say, well, how about Burdette? 
The conversation .stop.s. I'm not .say- 
ing, you understand, that this liap- 
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pened, or even that we would trade 
Brandt for Burdette, In fact. I don’t 
think we would trade Brandt or Alou 
for anybody. An<l we won't trade any 
of the others unless we get something 
in return.” 

■‘.'\ctually,” says Feeney, “we have 
been close to making a deal several 
times. Right on the verge. Then some- 
thing hapiiens, and it doesn't come 
olT. But we’re still working, and 
things might break any day. Maybe 
tomorrow, maybe next week. .-Vnd 
that’s about all I want to say.” 

It is relatively easy, in looking at 
what the Giants have to offer and 
who has the pitching they need, to 
figure out what some of the deals 
might be. 

The Braves, for example, need a 
second baseman in the worst possible 
way — but urdess they want Danny 
O’Connell back, an unlikely supposi- 
tion, there is no business to be done 
with the Giants there. However, the 
Braves could use an outfielder, so . . . 
some combination of Kirkland ami 
O'Connell for a pitcher might work. 

The C ardinals do not really have 
pitching to spare, but they are hope- 
ful some of their youngsters might 
come through, and they do hurt for a 
left-hand power-hitting outfielder, so 
the Cardinals might be willing to do 
l)usiness. too. Like Sam .Jones— and 
this makes Card fans shudder — for 
Wagner or Kirkland, either one capa- 
ble of hitting more than fJO home runs 
in Busch Stadium, plus, perhaps, 


some lesser San Francisco player. 

The i’irales are j)retty well set. 
However, if Dick Stuart keeps drop- 
ping baseballs at first base and shouhl 
Rocky Nelson appear incapable, once 
again, of hitting major league pitch- 
ing. wlio is tosay the Pirates wouldn’t 
part will) one of their six starters in 
exchange for Bill White? 

An<l the IMrales might be willing 
to give up pitching for power and so 
might the Dodgers, who could always 
put While at first base and move Gil 
Hodges to third. And the Reds, who 
have moved Frank Hobin.son to first 
l)a.se and installed the flashy rookie* 
\'ada Pinson, in the outfield, can’t be 
certain that all their experiments will 
work out, either. If not, the Giants 
liave the answer — in exchange for a 
Iiitcher, of course. 

"It’s no good talking to the Cubs,” 
.says Rigney. "'I’hey have that relief 
Ijitcdier, Klston, that we like very 
much — but so do tliey. And they 
think tliat Dale Long at first and 
iliose three outfielders will all hit 
over 20 home runs again. Maybe they 
will. We'll Just have to wait and see.” 

“That's llie point,” says Feeney. 
"The host thing we can do right now 
is ju.sl wait ami .see. Tliis is the time 
of year when everyone is optimistic. 
So if we can ju.st sit tight and refuse 
to panic we may be able to make a 
pretty good deal before loo long on 
our terms. Sooner or later, maybe 
some of these teams will come arouml 
looking for us.” end 
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HOCKEY 

from page ITt 

flaws in t hi* methodical Soviet system. 

Said tough little Ike Hildebrand, 
onetime sharpshooter of the Cleve- 
land Barons, who cimches and plays 
for the McFarlands: "If tliose Rus- 
sians ever learn to cut in toward the 
center when they’re going in on goal 
they’ll be awful tough. Now they al- 
ways swing wide to drop the puck into 
the slot. We know what to expect.” 

The Canadians gral)bed a two- 
goal lead in the first 12 minutes when 
Dennis Boucher and Moe Benoit 
slipped the puck past the acrobatic 
Nikolai Puchkov in the Soviet cage. 
With that comfortable lead the Ca- 
nadians playetl it coxy, dumping tlie 
puck into the Soviet goal xone and at- 
tempting to keep the fight for pos- 
session in the Russian end of the rink. 
The strategy almost backfired when 
the fast-skating Soviets threw five 
men into the attack. Only sensational 
goaling by Gordie Bell, another ex- 
pro. who was a standout with Buffalo, 
turned back the Rod tide. 

'I'he Russians showed tlieir rigid 
discipline at the end of the second 
period. They finally beat Bell, but 
the referee ruled that the puck liad 


entered the net after the buxxer had 
sounded to end the period. It hadn’t 
been heard because of the pande- 
monium in the rink. The Russians 
accepted tlie ruling without a word 
of protest. Hildebrand made it 0 
for Canada in the third period, and 
the Russians obviously were bushed. 
One of their fine new rookies, Viktor 
.Jakusev, saved them from a shutout 
with a backhand shot. 

.\fter the victory over their tra- 
ditional Russian rivals, the defeat of 
the Canailians by Cxechoslovakia in 
the windup on Sunday was strictly 
anticlimax, because by that time the 
Czechs were out of the running, 
thanks to a 4 2 loss to the Americans, 
who came up with a great game. 

All the faults and failures of the 
Czechs were forgotten l)y their vic- 
tory-hungry supporters wlien the 
home side whipped Canada 5-:} in a 
bristling windup to the big show. 
Canada had the championship prac- 
tically wrapped up before the face-off, 
whether they won or lost. If two 
teams tie in games won ami lost, 
as Canada and Russia did, tlie victor 
is the team with the better goal- 
scoring average in the tournament, 
which is determinetl by comparing 
the total number of goals scored 


against all opponents with the total 
number of goals allowed. Canada 
scored 21 goals and allowed seven. 
The Soviet Union scored 20 ami al- 
lowed 10. 

But the Canadians were anxious 
to preserve their unbeaten record. 
Trailing 4 -:j with two minutes retnain- 
ing. Coach Ike Hildebrand gambled 
for a tie by lifting his goalie in favor 
of a sixth attacker. From a face-off 
in the Czech zone the puck skidded 
out to Miroslav Vtach, a rugged Czech 
forward who had been in Canada’s 
hair all day. Vlach pushed the disc 
slowly in the direction of the Cana- 
dian goal while fans all over the na- 
tion held their breath. The puck fi- 
nally reached and entered the empty 
cage, and the joyous Czechs tlanced 
with glee. The extra goal gave 
Czechoslovakia third place in the 
standings, ahead of the U.S. Russia 
was second and thereby gained the 
European title. 

As the (’anadian colors climbed the 
flagpole, and the usual crowd — close 
to l.i.DOO— stood at attention for 
() Canada, Promoter Ahearne had 
vi.sions of a miKion-doIIar gate for the 
tournament when all returns were in. 
Nothing like this ever ha|)pened in 
amateur hockey before. end 



RUSSIANS AND AMERICANS po.se amicably together on Czecho- onti to Canada, while U.S. finished fourth, losing third place 
Slovakian rink during world championships. Russians were sec- to Czechoslovakia, whom they had beaten, on .scoring averages. 
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"U r lirilish siniply insist on fjiuililv!" 




Till- ^au\l^all 'vnilMiIiz<'< »Tallstnaiisiii[i (or wliich tin- Ut■ili^ll arc laiin-d itirnii^li- 
mil llic uiirlil. Till- siM-i'l luiin nf its cn;:iTii-. tin- cil' iN haixliinc. tin- 

sili-nl nii-'li ol ils Aiin'n'i'aii-l\|i(' f'i‘ar>tiifi. lln- qiialily ni ils I'narliuork 
and iiili-ri(ir.« — all rclli-i-l a lv[iii'ally Uiill'h ill^i^l^■tll•(■ mi ([iialily. I'Ih- Kritisli arc 
'iinilarly kiiciwn I'm- [naclicality. Here acain tin- \au\liall slmus il-^ ^ll|K•rinrily 
uilli l-ilmir cmi\ciiicMcc. lull .)-|iassi*iici‘r ri)<>mitics>. \acalimi size lu^j;af:c ^[lacc, 
w ra|i-ai'mmil 'iiiiil>'liiclil ami rear wimlmi . . . ami auslcrcK ccmimiiical npcralimi. 
This ran- ami Ixpii-ally Ih-itisli oomliiiialioii oi'iiualily ami pracliraiit) makes the 
\auxhall ymir best im[)iirl liiiv. Drive il ami ymi'll hive it. 


SO f. I) . f A i> s /•; li I I c !■: o / a t u /•; a i r. a n i' y o u r r o a v / . / c o /•; . / /. /-; r 
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Part I: ALY KHAN 

SPORTING PRINCE 


BEWARE OE WOMEN 
AND HORSES 


Hia Highvesf;. Prince Ahj Khan, Pakistan's representative at the 
U.N.Jias iron fa me and kept his fortune hy defying this old maxim 


by J<»K DAVID »HO\VN 

A WORN hut oxcppdingly sound bit 
of advice usually passed on to 
young men is to be chary of women 
and horses. Elders sometimes differ as 
to which of the critters is more un- 
predictal)le, but the>' are united in 
warning that to woo both at the same 
time is as <langerous as climbing a 
fence with a loaded gun and as finan- 
cially unsound as drawing to an in- 
side straight. Men frequently ignore 
such advice, of course, but few have 
done it so spectacularly as His High- 
ness The Prince Aly Khan, an al- 
most frenetically active man of 47. 
who at |)resent, to the surprise of 
many people, is Amba.ssador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary, I’erma- 
nent Repri^sentative to the United 
Nations from Pakistan. 

b'rom the age of puberty until al- 
most certainly this very night. Aly 
Khan’s two most ar<lent interests 
have been women and horses, though 
not necessarily always in that order. 
The results, at least to his way of 
reckoning, have not been unhappy at 
all. "All my life.” he remarked re- 
cently, T have been a \ery luckv 
man." 

As far as horses are concerned, this 
is exceptionally true. As a gentleman 
jockey Aly ha.s e.stablished otie of the 
most impressive amateur racing rec- 
ords of all time by booting home 
more than 100 winners in races all 


over the world. He is a four-time 
winner of the Prix des Lions, one of 
the oldest race.s in France for amateur 
riders. He has won the famed Bar 
Steeplechase near Aylesbury three 
times. Three time.s he has won the 
French Amateur Derby, and until he 
was well into his 40s he wa.s a winner 
in races at Le Tremblay and Chan- 
tilly. Just two years ago, though he 
was 4,5 and sadly out of condition, he 
became a four-time winner of the big 
amateur night race at Longchamp. 

As an owner, breeder ami trader of 
line horses Aly has been no less suc- 
ce.ssful than as a rider. P’rom his early 
20.S onward he has displayed an al- 
most .Midaslike touch. His father, 
the late Aga Khan, used to sigh, "Ah, 
if Aly would only choose his w(tmen 
as well as he does his horses." 

In 1946, the Aga proved how much 
he thought of Aly as a judge of horse- 
flesh by making him a full partner 
and placing him in charge of his stud 
farms and racing interests in Ireland 
and P'rance, which comprised some 
.‘1,000 valuable acres, with bloodstock 
worth upward of .'tS million. When 
the 79-year-old Aga died in the sum- 
mer of 19.57, he demonstrated how 
little he had thought of Aly’s much- 
publicized playboy life by naming 
Aly’s 20-year-old son, Karim, a.s the 
new Aga Khan and hereditary spirit- 
ual leader of an estimated 20 million 


Ismaili Moslems scattered through- 
out the world, At the same time, the 
shrewd old Aga specified at length 
and in detail that Aly should remain 
in complete control of the family’s 
racing interests. Horses have given 
Aly his one unqualified and Nvell- 
de.served success in life. And, al- 
though he certainly would not starve 
without the money, they have, in the 
familiar phrase, brought him fortune. 

Women — a somewhat unbelievable 
array of women, notably dazzling ac- 
tresses— have brought Aly fame. It 
may be fame of dubious value, as 
staider citizens claim, but by present- 
day standards it usually passes for 
the gilt-edge article. Whether they 
care or not, most people who read 
newspapers have been made aware of 
Aly’s big rumance.s. 

Currently the No. 1 eciuestrienne 
on his romantic merry-go-round is 
Bettina, a pert and lively Parisian 
model, who is often described as "the 
most photographed woman in Eu- 
rope." But an attractive woman, es- 
pecially a dazzling actres.s or model. 
ba.s always had a pronounced, and 
sometimes startling, effect on Aly. A 
young society matron who sat across 
from him at a dinner recently has 
been holding friends entranced with 
an account of her experience. "Su<i- 
denly, he began staring at me," she 
.said, “very intently, not moving his 
eyes. Then his nostrils began to flare; 
I swear they did, just like Rudolph 
Valentino’s in the silent movie.s. I 
wa.s at a complete lo.ss. What do you 
do when a man flares his nostrils at 
you across the table? P'lare your nos- 
trils back and treat it as a joke? Or 
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ilo you just sit there and feel uncom- 
fortable? I’m afraid that’s what I did. 
All through dinner, every lime I 
raised my eyes, he wa.s staring at me 
and daring his nostrils. I'm afraid I 
don’t care for him much.” 

Whether he Hared his nostrils at 
them or not is not known, hut a host 
of beautiful women have cared very 
much— and very publicly- -for Aly. 
The first major flurry of headlines 
came when he marrie<l his first wife, 
.loan Yarde-Buller (luinness, the 
daughter of an English lord, after she 
was divorced by Member of Parlia- 


ment Thomas Loel Guinness, who 
cited -Aly as corespondent. Still later, 
with wortl and picture, rea<lers were 
kept abreast of his around-the-world 
romance with Actress Hi ta Hayworth. 
The journey finally culminated in the 
biggest, gaudiest wedding ever hetrl 
on the Riviera or. for that matter, 
anywhere else. Festivities reached a 
peak at a reception held after the 
ceremony at Aly’s low, green-shut- 
tere<l chateau perched near the Medi- 
terranean. While 100 guards held 
newsmen and photographers at bay 
on land and a patrol boat did the 


AI.V.S AVO( ATIONS arc symbolically 
blended in this carousel photograph 
with hi.s current /lame, Bettina, a f'aris 
moiiel. Picture was ina<le at London 
party given by the tale Mike Todd, 


same thing to a veritable press navy 
trying to slip in from the sea, guests 
happily made their way through fiUd 
bottles of champagne, 50 poun<l.s of 
caviar and various ol her luxury gootl- 
ies. Music wa.s furnished by a stpiad 
of violinists and a white-suited ja/.z 
hand. After Rita had cut the wedding 
cake, the band struck u clutrd and a 


THE WOMEN IN ALY’S LIFE 
INCLUDE TWO WIVES . . . 




KinsT wiFK.. Mrs. Joan Guinnp.ss, married Aly in 
l93(j after (ruinnes.* named him as corespondent. 


i.AHt Pi'KNK.ss reportedly lost F]dvvard VIII to Wal- 
lis because of 19;{4 llirtation with the youthful .Aly, 


i-ISK KoUiDiN. French actress, was attracted 
l)y .Aly's wit, gaiety and "mysienous eyes.” 


<;knk riKKNKV nearly became Wife No. 3, 
but .Aga opposed another “movie” marriage. 



ALV KHA.N 

corps of servants marched to the 
swimming pool and threw in two 
ma.ssive floral pieces. The first was 
shaped like an M (for Margarita, 
Rita’.s full name) and llie other like 
an A. for the groom. 

The old Aga Khan took care to re- 
cord in his memoirs what he thought 
of the event: '"rhis wa.s a fantastic 
semiroyal, semi- Hollywood affair; my 
wife and I played ttur part in the 
ceremony, much as we disapproved 
of the atmosphere with which it was 
surrounded.” 

liven a partial listing of actres.ses 
who, correctly or incorrectly, liave 
been romantically linketl with Aly by 
newspaper.^ and columnists would 
make a sizable international casting 
directory. After liis divorce from 
Rita he achieved black and breathle.ss 
headlines with another worldwide ro- 
mance, this time with (Jene Tierney- 
For a while he saw a great deal of 
Merle Oberon. Italian papers noted he 
was dancing with Actress Lia Amanda. 


Holtywootl’s .Joan Fontaine appeared 
regularly at his parlies. There were 
recorded encounters with Actresses 
Kim Xovak and Yvonne de Carlo. 
'I’he press in Oreece noted he was 
dancing with Aotre.ss Irene Papas. 
In Paris he saw a great deal of .Ac- 
tresses Dani&le Delorme and Lise 
Bourdin. 

Asked the secret of Aly’s success 
with women, Mile. Bourdin tobl 
Aly’s biographer Gordon Young: 
“For one thing, he is full of vitality, 
amusing, witty and loves dancing. 
His good humor, his gaiety and his 
sometimes rather caustic humor, al- 
ways a hit skeptical, are very at- 
tractive. Then, his handsome dark 
eyes give him a slightly mysterious 
look wliich is also very intriguing. 
Perhaps, too, women want to please 
him ju.st hecau.se they feel he is really 
so difficult to conquer, Aly is a chal- 
lenge to any girl.” 

PJven an alert press ha.s not been 
able to keep labs on all the women 
Aly has found attractive. .lust re- 
cently, for instance, Elsa Maxwell, 


who is one of Aly’s closest friends, 
Ijelatedly added a footnote to history 
by claiming that Aly is the man who 
caused the King of England to abdi- 
cate. “For had he not so enchanted 
Thelma. Lady Furness, the love of 
the tlten Prince of \Vale.s, .so that she 
delayed returning to England,” PJlsa 
explained, "His Royal Highness 
might never have seen enough of my 
dear friend, the Duchess of Windsor, 
to fall in love with her.” 

A ly shows no signs that he is dis- 
. pleased with his reputation as a 
mid-20th century Cellini or Ca.sano- 
va. Once asked if he was annoyed by 
the ripple of excited curiosity he 
caused when he walked through the 
street.s of Xew York, he replie<l mod- 
estly, “Maybe I shouldn’t mention 
it. hut it doesn't happen only in New 
York, you know. It's the same wher- 
ever I go— Turin. Paris, Karachi, even 
in South .America. Most ‘people seem 
to know me. If they don't recog- 
nize me, they always look twice, and 
you can tell they are thinking, ‘I’ve 
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seen that fellow somewhere before.’ ” 

Women seem stranjjely alTected by 
Aly’.s pre.sence. Perhap.s they are only 
reaetinK to the rei)utation and not 
the man, but exposing him to a 
group of them promotes as much 
commotion a.s dropping a barracuda 
into a lank of angelfish. U is not only 
bobbysoxers and autograph hounds 
who behave this way. When he walks 
into “-1” in .\'ew York or .Ma.slm’s 
in I’ari.s just as many female heads 
swivel as when he crosses the foyer 
of a Broaflway movie palace. 'I’he 
office contingent at United Xations 
headquarters iji New York is about 
as cosmopolitan and blase a group 
of female.s a.s ever galheretl together 
under one roof. Yet work came to an 
ecstatic and shuddering halt on the 
day last .spring when .\ly first arrived 
to pre-sent his credentials. 

Long before the appointed hour the 
entire building was in a tlaj) as girls 
darted in and out of powder room.s, 
applied new lipstick, hung gaping out 
of windows or elbowed and pushed 
for a vantage point in the crowded 


lobby. When Aly’s gleaming Cadillac 
finally arrived and he stepped out, 
resplendent in striped pant.s aiul black 
coat with a Urench Legion of Honor 
ribbon on his lapel, a mighty chorus 
of feminine oohs and aahs echoed 
througlt the corridors. Rising above 
it coubl be beard a masculine voice 
demanding querulously and inevita- 
bly, “What the hell has he got that I 
haven't got?” 

Many males wonder the same thing 
when they see Aly for the first time. 
Although his features are arranged 
agreeably enough, he Ls not a strik- 
ingly handsome man. Xeither is he 
the idealized answer to a maiden's 
jirayer in other res})ects. He is on the 
short side, standing a shade less thati 
.') feet •> inches in hi.s sheer French 
lisle, somewhat plumpish at Ifio 
p(miuls. and his black hair is notice- 
ably thinning in front. (Jossip col- 
umnists delight in referring to him as 
an Orietital prince, but the only thing 
even mildly suggestive of the myste- 
rious East about him — on the sur- 
fac(*, at least — is his black eyes. His 


voice is slightly high-pitched and he 
has the accent of an upi)er-c!a.ss Eng- 
lishman. Aly probably is best <le- 
.scribed as a Latin type, hut the one 
truly remarkable thing about his ap- 
pearance is that he seems to (it in al- 
most anywhere. As a friend pointed 
out. “When you see Aly in Karachi 
in Ismaili dres.s he looks like a I’aki- 
slani. In I’aris he looks like a French- 
man. In R<(me he could pass for any 
upj)er-class Italian. Even here in 
America Aly doesn’t look foreign.” 

Bui a factual answer to an average 
male wlio really wanted to know what 
Aly has that he hasn’t would be that 
Aly possesses considerably more of 
two things. 'J'be first, r|uite obvir)U.sly, 
is money — a whacking big packet of 
money which be inherited from hi.s 
father, the late Aga Khan. Probably 
no one will ever know exactly how 
much the .\ga was worth, becau.se he 
bad his investmejits scattered acro.ss 
dozens of cnuiUries, liuf most finan- 
ciers agree he was one of the rich- 
est men in the world. Although he 
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. . AND A DARLING DAUGHTER 



THHKi: A<TRh>Jsi-x. Irene Papas 
(fiborei, a Greek star. Yvonne de 
Carlo ( upper Ti<jhl < and Joan Fon- 
taine, attracted Aly in the ear- 
ly ’50.S. All of them denied seri- 
ous romantic thoughts, but all of 
them also agreed that he was "a 
very nice man’’ and “not a wolf, 
as reports have depicted him.” 




01.1) KRiKNi) El.sa Maxwell once wistfully said 
of Aly: "If I were 40 years younger. . . 


AI.Y KH.\N coiilotucii 

bypassed Aly as his spiritual heir, the 
Aga as a devout Mo.slem could not, 
even if he had desired, disinherit Aly 
completely. Under Islamic law a man 
is forbidden to will away more than 
one-thir<l of his property from his le- 
gal heirs. Even if Aly had received 
only his legal share of his father's for- 
tune he would be rich beyond the 
dream of the average man. 

Certainly there are only a few peo- 
ple still alive and obedient to the 
flicking w'hip of income taxes who can 
even approach ,\ly’s standard of liv- 
ing. In addition to his large and ex- 
pen.sive New York apartment over- 
looking the East River, he ha.s always 
awaiting his occupancy a manor 
house in Ireland just outside Dublin, 
a great house in the Bois de Boulogne 
in Paris, a chateau on the French 
Riviera, a villa on the Normandy 
coast, and just recently he built an- 
other villa on Lake Geneva in Switz- 
erland. He is a lavishly open-handed 
entertainer who thinks nothing of in- 


viting 50 guests to dinner at the most 
expensive restaurants in New York. 
London, Paris or Rome. When he ar- 
rived to take up his U.N. duties he 
didn’t like the d6cor of Pakistan 
House, an imposing mansion just off 
Fifth Avenue in New York, so he had 
it completely refurbished at his own 
expense. His diplomatic receptions 
and parties are so elaborate that a 
lively black market in invitations has 
sprung up in the U.N. Two U.N. 
plainclothes guards are always on 
hand toscreen guests. He takes a plane 
to France or Spain for a weekend as 
casually as most men catch a bus to 
return home from work. ‘‘He's even 
rich enough,” one impre.ssed acquaint- 
ance exclaimed, "to ask a woman for 
a date and then take her to a movie.” 

Another thing Aly has more of than 
the average man is energy. It is so 
excessive as to be abnormal. Although 
he seldom goes to sleep before :-10 or 
4 o’clock in the morning and habit- 
ually arises again at 8:30, no day is 
long enough for him. He sweeps along 
at an almost frenzied pace, giving or- 


ders over his shoulder to aides and 
servants who trail breathlessly in his 
wake, dictating letters in French and 
English to his two secretaries, but 
never quite catching up to his ap- 
pointments. There are not many in- 
stances on record of Aly's being com- 
pletely punctual. This characteristic 
has not exactly endeared him to his 
associates and underlings. Said a U.N. 
aide sourly. “You would think a man 
of 47 w'ould have learned to schedule 
his (lay properly.” 

Recently some U.N. officials claim 
to have noticed Aly is making a great- 
er effort to be on time. The turning 
point may have come when he was in- 
vited to be a guest of honor at the 
U.N. correspondents’ annual dinner. 
Not bound by diplomatic protocol, 
the newsmen started eating on time 
and when .\ly arrived an hour late, 
charmingly apologetic as ever, he 
found the dinner was almost over. 
He has not been late to another din- 
ner since. 

Aly is so accustomed to apologizing 
for being late that he sometimes does 
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i)AMKi.K i)Ki.ORMK is shown here as she appearefi in a 
1950 French motion picture called hberliiie. 



KIM NOVAK eyes Aly 
soulfully at a big Hol- 
lywood charity benefit 
party. They danced of- 
ten, but Kim later said: 
“I met him, I’ve danced 
with him, but I haven't 
romanced with him.” 


AI.V ANII yA.SMIN, his 
daughter by Rita Hay- 
worth, share a delighted 
reunion in France. Aly 
has two sons by his first 
marriage, one of whom 
succeeded to the title 
of Aga Khan in 1957. 



it automatically even when on time. 
He has one of the worst cases of tele- 
phonitis ever seen outside Hollywood. 
A secretary or servant usually is hold- 
ing a telephone for him when he en- 
ters the door of his oflice or home. 
Usually they are frantically trying to 
call him back to take another call 
when he departs. Any session or meal 
with him i.s con.stantly interrupted 
while he jumps up to lake calls which 
he explains are too important to be 
ignored. "I have often wondered." 
.said a colleague musingly, "how he 
fits so many women into his life. Do 
you suppose he has a special set of 
earphones?” 

Ai.Y’s present pace cannot be at- 
tributed to his new U.X. job. He 
has maintained it for years. Even as a 
youth he seemed almost solemnly de- 
termined, as some friends recall, to 
prove that he could do everything 
they could do— only faster. He was 
always at the top of the hunt when 
he rode to the hounds. In point-to- 
point races in Ireland and England 


he rode with such reckless abandon 
that his father finally put his foot 
down and made him confine his riding 
to flat races. Aly still doesn’t see the 
point in this. "Flat racing in my 
opinion is just as dangerous as any 
other kind,” he says. "It may be even 
more dangerous.” 

Publicity given his Other exploits 
has made most people forget that in 
the ’30s he was a well-known and 
heavy-footed driver in practically all 
the big automobile races in France 
an<l Italy. He drove in some of the 
smaller races in Italy up until a cou- 
ple of years ago, and as recently as 
1953 he had his Alfa Romeo entered 
ill the hazardous Miile Miglia when 
his father stepped in and forbade Aly 
to drive, using as an excuse that he 
had not sufiiciently acquainted him- 
self with the 7,000 death-dealing 
curve.s in the course. 

Aly himself is proudest of a sport- 
ing achievement which attracted com- 
paratively little attention. In 1932, 
with two companions, he made the 
longest civil flight ever to start from 


India up to that time— a 10,000-miie 
round trip from Bombay to Singa- 
pore. Flying over the treacherou.s jun- 
gles between those two points even in 
a modern single-engined plane with 
no radio would not be relished by 
most pilots. In those early days of fly- 
ing it was daring in the extreme. Aly 
still glows with pleasure when he re- 
calls it. "Now, I hope you understand 
it correctly,” he told a caller recently. 
“F'our planes were supposed to make 
the trip. Three Leopard Moths and a 
Puss Moth. I was in the Puss Moth, 
the only plane to complete the trip. 
With me in the plane were a Major 
Vetch, who was the instructor at the 
Bombay F'lying Club, and an a.ssi.st- 
ant editor of Tin Tinifx of India, an 
old Parsi gentleman who had lost three 
fortunes and been up only once be- 
fore when f took him for a short hop 
over Bombay. But for some reason, 
probably because he felt he owed it 
to my father, ho was determined to 
go along with me. It was a very sport- 
ing gesture on his part, I must say. 

eaiitiniied 
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IN SPORTS ALY HAS TRIED ALMOST EVERYTHING 



ALY KHAN 

“It was fabulous fun. We flow from 
Bombay to Karachi to Dellii to Cal- 
cutta, then across the Bay of Bengal 
to Akyab and Rangoon, all across 
Malaya to Penang, Kuala I.,urnpur 
and finally reached Singapore. We 
then flew back again. Naturally we 
didn't have a radio: most planes 
didn't in those days, you know, and 
we were all bundled up in heavy fly- 
ing gear and wearing goggles. Major 
\'elch and I took turns at the con- 
trols. though at tlial time I didn’t 
have a flying license and didn't get 
o)je until a couple of years later in 
Cairo.’’ 

E kk most men with sporting in- 
I stincts and means. Aly has had a 
go at big game hunting. A list of his 
trophies, bagged on a dozen safaris to 
choice localities in Asia and Africa, 
reads like the inventory of a res;)ecta- 
l)le-size zoo. “I’ve shot everything 
considered worth shooting except an 
elephant,” he says, “and I don’t in- 
tend to kill an elephant.” He takes 
some pride in mentioning that he 
killed all of his big cats — three lions, 
seven tigers and some 20 or more 
leopards and panthers — while on foot 
and liot from the safety of a machan, 
hut it is obvious he does not find 
shooting as exciting as some sports- 
men do. A possible exception might 


be the buffalo. He has killed two. and 
he considers the buffalo the bravest 
of all animals. “'I'liey have wonder- 
ful courage and it takes a great deal 
of skill to hunt them on foot,” he says. 

Sports to Aly mean speed and <lan- 
ger. The only sporting event he likes 
to watch is horse racing, which he 
considers something different and in 
a class by itself. He has never shown 
a serious interest in ordinary popular 
sports. “I’ve played nearly every- 
thing except cricket, hut I'm not ter- 
ribly good at some things.” he con- 
fesses. “I used to play ({uite a lot of 
golf hut was only fair, with a handi- 
cap of 10 or 12. I’m an indifferent 
tennis player, though I used to play 
regularly for the exercise. I've always 
swum a lot and I still manage to take 
a swim almost every day. It’s a grand 
exercise.” 

A few years ago when advancing 
years and increasing weight made it 
evident that liis career as a gentle- 
man Jockey was coming to a close. Aly 
took a whirl at driving in the trot- 
ting races at N'incennes, outside of 
Paris. He made a respectable show- 
ing, but his interest soon waned. “I 
didn’t find it very exciting,” he said 
recently. “I think I wouhl like it 
much better if the horses didn't trot 
but galloped as in a flat race— you 
know, like a chariot race, rushing 
around the track as fast as your horse 
could go.” 


“But wouldn’t that be extremely 
dangerous?” an aide asked. 

Aly shruggetl. “It would he e.xcil- 
ing.” 

There is some evidence that Aly’s 
headlong pace grows even faster when 
he is under a strain or bored. In the 
winter of 1IM9 he and Rita Hayworth 
took a chalet in Nuilzerland while 
awaiting the birth of their daughter, 
Ya.smin. Over a {)erifid of several 
months, before atid after the event, 
during which Rita was unable to ac- 
company him on his dizzy whirl, Aly 
showed increasing signs of restless- 
ness. “Pve lieen around this place loo 
damned long,” he complained to 
friends. “I'm bored stiff.” To burn off 
some of his excess energy, he took to 
haunting the ski slopes of (istuad. He 
had always Ijeen something of a dare- 
devil skier and had broken his leg 
twice. Now he became a demon on 
the trails. 

"He seemed determineti to break 
bis neck,” recalls an accjuaintance. 
Aly did almost that. He look a nasty 
fall and broke his right leg in seven 
places. It was many weeks before he 
was up atui hobbling around on two 
sticks, his leg still in a cast. “I guess 
I’m being paid out for all my sins,” 
he grinningly told reporters. Even 
now only a few people know what a 
mess he made of the bones and tissues 
in his leg. “p'or a long time the doc- 
tors didn’t think they would be able 
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The Quick Ex-Champ 



hu .lot y:,i:fmnn 


T HKRK is somcthii-iK tolx' said for 
fj^’ing alilo tci win tcxUiy. hut for 
mo lliero is nothing <iuitp like liuving 
won in the past and being now retired 
from competition. If you are still 
playing, your reputation is always in 
doul)t. But no one is more imposing 
tlian a sport resting on his laurels, 
adding new incidents to the legends 
about liim. 

I have become very i)roricient at 
the fine art of polishing my legend, 
and 1 offer you the fruits of my experi- 
ence. Briefly, gentlemen, I have heard 
the crowd roar: for me! 

Maybe not in the Yankee Stadium. 
Nor at Fore.st Hills. But 1 have beat 
the game, and on oocasitm, the resi- 
dent champion. I am an ex-champ at 
golf, tennis and baseball. /Ynd I’ve 
run up an endurance record of some 
sort at chess. What the championship 
value of the chess match was. I’ll 
leave to you. The point is: I glow 
with eminence iri sports discussions 
and at matches, My counstd is sought. 
While others sweat, I comment: u.su- 
ally acidly. .\nd all because I had 
senseenough to reacli a peak and quit. 

'I’he kind of champ I am is a Quick 
Ex-Champ. To pause for definition, 
a Quick Ex-Champ is he wlio has 
played the game against good odds 
and has attained the ecjuivalent of 
the football heroic of running 90 
yards for the winning touchdown in 
the last minute of play. Accomplish 
the feat once, and you’re a champ. 
Quit then, and you retire undefeated. 
Anything else will be an anticlimax. 

1 would like to pretend 1 was smart 
enough to have di.scovercd the (iuick 
Ex-Cliam{) gimmick myself. But I 
wa.sn’t. I was taught it inadvertently 
by a caddie. To him 1 owe everything. 
When I was 13, I lived in Atlanta, 


Always the winner, he is the wonderfully glib— but now 
dissipated— sport of yore whose stock in trade is plenty 
of bravado and at least one great contest in his past 


the home of Bobby Jones, where nine 
out of ten fathers .still believe they 
can make their sons golf champions. 
Mine was one such father. .\nd it was 
thus that I came to the public course 
in Piedmont Park. 

(Jn my first round, I shot nine holes 
in 175. With a liilliard cue I could 
have done better, 'fhe course was 
rough and in all I played only eight 
games of golf. The eighth round of 
18 holes I shot in 72. I finished amid 
a respectful silence. As we came back 
to the clubhouse, the caddie, a good 
five years my senior, trudged thought- 
fully beside me. “Son,” he said pres- 
ently, “if I was you, I’d quit golf to- 
day. I’d stand pat.” 

SOME SAGE ADVICE 

I asked him why. “Well,” he said, 
“you just ain't this good a golfer. 
Trying to do this again, you’ll spend 
a million bucks and drive yourself 
to drink.” 

Whether at 13 I would liave had 
the sense to lake his advice on my 
own volition, I don’t know. But fate 
stepped in. On the second tee of the 
ninth round my partner borrowed my 
driver and broke it. Malice, I expect. 
I had no l)rassie. And I couldn’t see 
going on with no artillery bigger than 
a .spoon, yo I turned to tennis. 

Tlie Piedmont Driving Club, where 
I took up tennis, probably boasted 
as high an average of tennis quali- 
ty as you’ll find anywhere in the 
country. Bitsy Grant worked out 
there, when he wasn’t playing Davis 
Cup matclie.s or knocking off nation- 
al clay court championships. So did a 
lot of stale, tristate and southeast- 
ern title holders. In this swift compe- 
tition I thought I was pretty punk. 

But I loved the game, and wher- 


ever I went I tried to get somebody to 
play. In the fifth summer of my ten- 
nis career I went to Grove Park Inn 
in Asheville, where I went ilown to 
the tennis courts. Everybody was in 
swimming in tlie pool. I challenged 
just anybody to a game l)ut the only 
jier.son wlio would listen to me was a 
boy who must liave been all of 7. He 
was one of those low-headed, eager 
kids who remind you more of an an- 
cient veteran, say, who fixes you with 
a beady eye and wants to know if you, 
too, were on San Juan Hill with Ted- 
dy Roosevelt. “You really any good 
at tennis?” he asked me. “You’re tall 
enough. You really any good?” 

“Terrific,” I told him, trying to 
avoid his gaze. That was enougli. The 
kid rushed off. With many gestures 
he explained to a group of young men 
how really tough I was. Presently a 
stocky giant hove himself from the 
pool, dried himself, approached for- 
midably and said: “Hang around till 
I gel a racket.” 

A.s I was about to serve, the kid 
came up behind me and said with 
great glee, "He’s the Middle Atlantic 
States Prep Champion.” and retired 
to a bench absolutely convulsed. 

The next thing I knew tlie games 
were 2-5 against me. We were playing 
a long court game: base line to base 
line. Suddenly the champ gave me 
one at net. I went up and took it. Be- 
cause I didn’t know how to get back 
strategically, 1 had to slay up front. 
That was when I found the champ 
didn’t have u net game. 

It was not for nothing that I had 
spent liours watching Bitsy Grant. 
P’or the next two hours I went to net 
and blasted my man off the court. 
1 don’t think even the champ was 
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QUtCK EX-CHAMP continued 
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Distilled by on£ 
Beam family for six 
generations under one 
Kentucky bourbon formula 
for 164 years. 


BEAM 


BEAM... 

World's Finest Bourbon 
Since 1795 


lOlUCKt STRliWI lOM (NISKEI IE 


IT TIE IMIES I. lEIM DlSIUiac ID.. ILEIMONI. IT. 


As the French say, 
Cast Magnifique! 
The sun. the beach, 


the whole happy idea! 



EMERALD BEACH 

HOTEL NASSAU 


Wesler T. Keenan, Gen. Mgr. See your Travel 
Agt. or call : New York. Cl 7-794S; Chicago, 
WH 4-7077; Detroit, WO 2-2700; Washing- 
ton. D. C.. ME 8-3492: Miami, PL 4-1660 


IT’S A FACT- 

In 1958 Sports Illustrated 
had the largest growth in adver- 
tising pages of all magazines in 
America. 

THERE’S A REASON- 

Selling with sport is one of the 
most versatile and effective forces 
in contemporary American mar- 
keting. 

For further information on how 
.Sports Illustratrd’s Midwest 
Regional Edition now concen- 
trates this force on your best cus- 
tomers in seven midwestern states, 
write or call; Sports Illustrated, 
221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, 111. 
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as surprised as 1 was at the final score: 
7-5, 6-0, 6-2. 

I now gave up tennis and com- 
menced to speak authoritativ'ely of 
my championship games at Grove 
Park Inn. “Only the press of busi- 
ness,” I insisted, forced me to give up 
the game. “But now, if you’d like me 
to give you a few tips on the back- 
hand-shame we have no racket— 
but you put your feet this way.” 

In later years I found tennis had 
improved my ability to hit a baseball. 
I couldn't imagine of what use this 
would be other than to remind me 
that in my sandlot days I was prob- 
ably the worst player who ever put 
on a glove. Then came the war and a 
baseball game between the officers 
and the civilian personnel in the gov- 
ernment office where I worked. All of 
us worked a six-day week, but the of- 
ficers had an exercise afternoon each 
Thursday when they went off to a 
post and played baseball. The only 
exercise we ci\dlians got was hoisting 
one at the local bar after sundown. 

The officers arranged the game be- 
cause they had grown cocky about 
their baseball. It was hard to believe 
they wouldn’t kill us. The team we 
fielded was a pathetic sight: slow, 
short of wind and as saggy of paunch 
as a parade of old elephants. 

All we had was one guy who had 
pitched semipro ball in Denver. In 
the fifth they found him for two runs, 
and in the next two for five more. 

Through some miracle we got four 
runs in the sixth, and we came into 
the last of the seventh trailing by only 
three runs. The officers were so con- 
fident as we came to bat, they did an 
imprudent thing. They changed 
pitchers. They put in a man who was 
green and cold. Warming up, he 
walked our first man, and our second 
man got a single and scared him into 
walking our third man. Then, with 
the bases loaded, our fourth man 
popped out, our fifth struck out and 
I strode timorously to bat. 

This, I said to myself, is going to 
make one sorry finish to what could 
have been a nice afternoon, and I 
fanned at the first pitch. After that I 
took two balls and fouled a second 
strike. I drew a third ball. Then the 
pitcher and I stood there and looked 
at each other. Sweat rolled down my 
legs, and from the way he scratched, 
I knew sweat rolled down his legs, 
too. Hopefully he looked toward the 
senior officer, pleading to be pulled. 
The officer shook his head. 
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Sadly the pitcher wound up and 
threw. He threw a beauty. All after- 
noon I had been putting enough pow- 
er behind every swing to have lifted a 
50-pound anvil six feet, and I'd done 
little more than foul. But this time 
I connected, and T mean connected. 

SWEET SOUND OF SUCCESS 

I could tell by the sound and the 
feel it was right. When it passed the 
guy way out in left field, it was still 
going up, headed for the next county. 

There wa.s no question about going 
on with baseball. If a man ever had 
found the right time to quit a game, 
I had. 

Since then, during the World Se- 
ries, I often refer to that game. Nat- 
urally I give it somewhat more tone 
and importance than it had. “Ah 
yes,” I say. when somebody whacks 
one over the fence with the bases 
loaded, “when I played against 
Army, I won a game that way.” 

After baseball it seemed unneces- 
sary to become a Quick Ex-Champ at 
anything else. I had reached the age 
at which 1 could blame quitting on 
dissipation. Everybody understands 
intimations of riotous living and 
respects you for it. But by acci- 
dent I happened onto a game of 
chess. Now chess is a dangerous game 
to fool around with. There is prac- 
tically no luck involved in it. And 
people can challenge you for years. 

The only dishonest way to face up 
to it is to accept a chess challenge by 
disclaiming any but the most rudi- 
mentary knowledge of the game. 
"Very rusty. Haven’t played in ages,” 
is the way you say it. 

My great game began innocently 
with a chap explaining how often he 
beat a weathered British colonel in 
Kowloon. “No other man in the offi- 
cers' club w'ould play him,” he said. 
"He was too good.” 

I’repared for trouble at once, I cau- 
tiously opened with: P-K4, Kl- 


KBll. “Ah,” said my opponent, “the 
Buy Lopez!” 

Now while that is the beginning of 
the Ruy Lopez gambit, all right, it is 
also the beginning of a good many 
others. I couldn’t tell whether the 
man knew little or was giving me 
some one-upmanship. 

I played carefully hut not very 
gently. The only chess 1 know is the 
wade-in-and-slaughter type. No art; 
lots of carnage. But none of that for 
my opponent. Scrupulously and regu- 
larly he counted our relative losses, 
as if to suggest; "Now I'm ahead by 
a knight, I can really afford to be 
ruthless!” 

Yet he wasn’t. And to my surprise 
I won the game. Undisturbed, he 
chuckled indulgently. “Pure luck,” 
he said. ‘T’venever seen such an awk- 
ward game as you play.” So we played 
another and I won that and another 
and I won it, too. The man grew dis- 
tressed and he took pains to explain 
how really wTetched my game w'as. 
Against so much artlessness I thought 
he’d soon want to quit. But he didn’t. 
We played until 4 a.m., by which time 
I’d won eight games and drawn one. 

The next morning he was down be- 
fore I was. He wouldn't even wait un- 
til we’d had coffee to play again. We 
played before coffee, during breakfast 
and until he left at 2 p.m. The final 
score was 14 games for me, one for 
him and two draws. 

I was too numb to be elated. And 
I’m still wondering about that colonel 
in Kowloon. May I believe him and 
claim a Quick Ex-Championship? Or 
should I risk my reputation further? 
After all, a man who glows with fine 
achievement in so many fields must 
proceed with care. When he is telling 
about beating the Army to a group of 
avid admirers, he can't afford to have 
some spoilsport ask: 

“How’s your chess?” 

I think rn forget chess. 

— Emvis A. Pkkplks 
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Thot's how easy it is — 
fishing in Arkansas! 

Your eyes will pop with wonder 
when you find all those 
sparkling lakes 
and mountain streams 
just jumping with the biggest 
fish you've ever seen! Plan to 
bring the whole family along— 
for your fabulous fishing 
adventure in 
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Muscling In 
on the Arts 

M ost of tlie mon and one of the 
ladies on tliis and the following 
pages earned fame as athletes, but 
neither their talents nor ambitions 
stopped there. Lured perhaps by the 
familiar tumult of the crowd, the 
glare of liaby-blue spotlights or, even, 
money, they eacli at one time in 
their careers abandoJted the compar- 
ative .safety of the arena for the no- 
torious \agHries of show biz and 
Xo. 5 pancake makeup. Can you 
name the performers and the play 
or movie in which they are shown 
here? For the answers, see below. 



Gabardine Exclusives I New phantomweigrht blends 
of Dacron and Wool featuring our own shades, from 
olive bronze to sandstone, in suits from $85. Also avail- 
able in luxurious Italian imports from $110. 


Disthiffuished by this label at stores listed below 




Cincinnati, O. Vender Rrink & Baron 

Clayton, Mo Bciyd’a 

Columbus, O. ..Tho Union 

Dayton, O The Metropolitan Co. 

Grand Rapids. Mich MacKenzic- 

Bnstock-Monroe 
Indianapolis. Tnd L. Strauss & Co. 


Kansas City, Mo Jack Ht-nry 

Lake Forest. Ill Robertson's 

Milwaukee, Wls Silverstone’s 

Peoria, 111 Howard A. Heller 

St. Louis, Mo Boyd's 

Sprinfrfleld, III Arch Wilson. Inc. 


For other stores write Southwick, 200 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
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THE ANSWERS 

1 niirnry ()!iifi»-l(i in Warm-r Bros.’ 
The FirM AiUn, 19:17. 

a Ruth and Anna Q. Mils«on 

in film Htihr (■»<»»-•' Hnwr, 19:17. 

3 I’n-ni’li Boxer (leorni's Carpentier 
in The (rupfn ('iiroiier, cirrii 19:io. 

4 Lou Nova with Waiter I'idijeon in 
The llaiipir.^l Millii.ittiirr, 19'>t>. 

5 .Ianie« .1. ('orla-ti in rniversar-= 
serial, The Miduiyhl Man, 1919. 

6 Jacl< Dempsey anti Juste Sedfj- 
wii-k in the Fi'jht anil Vrni .series, 19'J.'.. 

7 I’rimo Camera with .Audrey Dallon 

in lii-j S'ifjkt, 19.>4. 

8 iCIeanor Holm and Glenn .Morris 
in Tiirziiii’:^ liereitye, t9;{S. 

9 Max Baer, Myrna Loy in 7V(r 
I'nzefiijh/iT and the /.adii, 



'hr SeiwoM stavsd ^ubmerjed two lull montbi an eiuorimrnl 
«*s cghdiiclfd with a toritrollrt ginup nl Ihirtorn ciewmen 
appro(itiilel» dubbed the Seswolf "Chaon Club" faeb man 
u^ed a Rol.ii. A'Ciroc Ihicly minuter a day for sii day, .i week. 

Results of the clinical experiment conducted 
aboard the USS SEAWOLF, Aug. 7 to Oct. 6. 1958. 
as reported by the Medical Officer- 
Did the Relax-A cizor have any physiological effect 
on members of the crew? 

“Among the test users the average loss of waist 
measurement was one and one half inches.” 

What was the maximum physiological effect? 
“One crew member tost 3'/* inches.” 

What indication was there that the machine 
actually simulated physical exercise? 

“During and after use blood pressure and pulse 
rates were tested and the conclusion was that 
the electronic stimulation was similar to that 
derived from physical exercise. Comparable to a 
brisk walk." 

Were any additional benefits experienced? 

“Fifty percent of the users were able to go to 
sleep easier. They seemed better able to throw off 
the natural tensions of duty and relax quicker. 
100% of the users found the Relax-A-cizor bene- 
ficial and expressed the desire to keep the units 
aboard." ' • -i qu ■ > 

If you are "bulgine at the seams" a bit . . . Relai-A-ciror 
Is lor you! You'll take inches off that waistline fast. 
No steam baths .. . starving diets . , .massages or work- 
outs. Relax at home, read, watch TV, nap-while 
Relax-A-ciror’s gentle, neuro-muscuiar stimulation 
eases off those bulges. 

MAIL COUPON for FREE illustrated literature and 
reprint of the Retax-A-ciror and the Seawolf story as it 
appeared in the February issue oi Esquire. 


TELEPHONE TODAY 

New York MU. 8-4690; Philadelphia LO. 4-2566; Boston 
KE. 6-3030, Chicago ST. 2-5680: San Francisco 
SU. 1-2682: Los Angeles 01. 5-8000; San Antonio 
CA. 6-4086; Seattle MA. 3-7690; Caracas, Venezuela 
71 79 14; Mexico City 14 68 16. Habana. Cuba FL. 72 U 
Representatives in most cities and rural areas 
c Reiax-A-cizor, 980 N. La Cienega. Los Angeles 


FREE-MAIL TODAY 
///.'/vi li:mr Dept. 41 I 
Los Angeles. Calif 980 N. La Cienega 
New York City, 7ll Film Avenue 
Chicago, III . Suite 800, 17 N. State St. 

Toronto, Ontario. Suite 31$, 57 Bloor St. W. 
Please send m PLAIN envelope FREE information 
about reducing size of waist, hips, thighs, 
abdomen. No cost. 

□ Mr. [ ; Mrs. □ Miss (PLEASE PRINT) 
* : I am over 21 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY ZONE STATE 

TELEPHONE 
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Music and fun in (lie cliildrcti’s ward 
— on Junior lUcl Cross VisiUttg Day. 


yauttr lA^t Mzd. ^hotc, cf^. 


Rock ’n rollers? Tliat’.s riijht. Rock 
’n rollers in a children's hosjjifol. 

The three “"ung members” are 
Junior Red Cn)ss members whoVe 
taken an afternoon of their time 
to go to the hospital and entertain 
some little- crippled kids. Reassur- 
ing. isn't it? 

The\’ do tilings like this all the 
time. Regularly. Girls and boys. 

20 tnillion of nur sons and 
dinifihters make up Junior Red 
Cross — the largest south organi- 
zation in thecountry. Jiiniorinein- 
bers take part in ever\' one of the 
Red Cross ser\ ice programs that 


young people can help to carry on. 

When disasters hit. Junior Red 
Cross volunteers help in many 
ways— as messengers, ty pists, can- 
let-n workers, information clerks. 
Many Junior Red Cross members 
have serxetl with real distinction 
in disaster emergencies. 

Thrnit<’h the Gift Rox Rrogwni 
in their schools. Juniors send re- 
lief snjiplies to childn’n overseas. 
Like all Junior Red Cross activi- 
ties. this program i.s financed en- 
tirely by the Juniors themselves. 

Friendship hetteeen children all 
over the icorld is fostered by the 


Junior Ri-d Cross correspondence- 
album and art programs. 

Junior Re<l Cross is at work 
every day, helping to btiiltl a 
strong, decent, responsible j-oung 
.America. 

T)u-se are kids we don't bave to 
worry about. Let’s be sure they 
know th<‘y can depend on ns. 



need it most 


On the job when you 
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Hit( < Kss»’i i. v'KNTfRKS havp inclutit'd a flisiiriKuishod career a-^ n! l,i’ Touqueh and, somn ypars a^o, in motor racing. Aly 

an amatour jockoy \ahotf, lendintj a field of genlUmen riders is shown ai rijcht at the wheel of his BMW sports coup*';. 


to save it,” Aly admitted not long 
ago. "It \va.s touch and go.” 

What gives Aly his unusual pro- 
pulsion? Nowadays, when even film 
critics consider themselves qualified 
psychoanalysts, it is generally held 
that the answer can be found in his 
childhood. Hereditarians, if they 
were so inclined, could just as plausi- 
bly point to his ancestry. On the male 
side Aly claims direct descent from 
the I'rophet Mohammed through his 
daughter h'atima and her husband 
All, as well as descent from the Fati- 
mite Caliphs of Kgypt and a long line 
of I’ersian noblemen. The exploits of 
some of these old noblemen make 
Aly's seem piddling by comparison. 
A notable and fairly recent example 
was Aly's great-grandfather, a color- 
ful, dashing and extremely virile 
gentleman named Hasan Ali Shah. 
Among a vast retinue, Ha.san had a 
well-mounted cavalry troop of 80t) 
men, and he is claimed to have sired 
every one of them. He was the first 
Aga Khan, a title meaning Lord Chief 
and \’iceroy, which he ac<iuired when 
the Shah of Pensia made him ruler of 
the rich province of Kerman. More 
important, because of his alleged di- 
rect <lescent from the Prophet, Mo- 
hammed Hasan was the 4fith heredi- 
tary Imam— or spiritual chief — of the 
Ismailis. The Ismailis are a sect of tlie 
Shia Moslems, the smaller of two 
branches of Islam which were created 


when there was a schism in the ranks 
of the faithful after the death of 
The Prnj)liet.Thel)reakoccurre<l when 
the minority group, which liecame 
the Shias, thought the Prophet’s son- 
in-law Ali should have been chosen 
to succeed him. The majority group, 
later to be called the Sunnis, pre- 
ferred one Abu Bakr, Mohammed’s 
father-in-law. Thus history repeat- 
ed itself after a fashion some 1,300 
years later when the pre.sent Aly 
also found himself passed over, though 
the family titles continued in a di- 
rect line by going to his older son, 
and so far there has been no or- 
ganized protest because Aly was 
bypassed. 

T iiic first Aga Klian eventually 
lost favor with the Shah and he 
and his followers fled to India and set- 
tled in Bombay and Poona. There the 
Aga became a firm friend and trusted 
servant of the British and lived out a 
long life of peace and luxury, sur- 
rounded by numerous retainers and 
progeny. His own son survived him 
only a few years, and in 1885 — wlien 
he was only 8— Aly’s father succeed- 
ed to the two titles of Aga Khan and 
Imam of the Ismailis. 

A surprising number of people have 
only the foggiest notion of what the 
late Aga Klmn was really like. Prob- 
ably it is because he was the victim 
of what surely must rate as the worst 


public relations blunder in fiistory 
when he allowed his zealous and well- 
meaning followers to revive an old 
Oriental custom and weigh him 
against gold, diamonds and platinum 
to mark those respective anniversa- 
ries of his long reign. Because of these 
o.stentatious affairs most people re- 
member the Aga as a myopic and 
corjjulent old character, wearing what 
looked like fancy lodge regalia, sitting 
on a scale while his followers lugged 
up precious stones or bullion to lift 
his bulk. 

Actually, the Aga was an erudite, 
witty, worldly-wise but also — accord- 
ing to the tenets of his particular Is- 
lamic sect— deeply religious old gen- 
tleman. If for no other reason, lie de- 
serves some niche in history because 
he lived to be almost 80 and said he 
had never been bored in his life. The 
weighings gave rise to all sorts of fan- 
tastic tales about the Aga, including 
a jiarticularly durable one that he 
hoitled his bath water and sold it to 
his followers. It is almost forgotten 
that the Aga did yeoman service in 
the old League of Nations, served as 
its president in 1937 and for more 
than a half century carried out many 
delicate and difficult missions for the 
British in the Middle East and Asia. 
It was in large part because of his 
canny maneuvering that the coun- 
tries of the Middle East remained 

euiitiiiued 
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ALV KHAN coulinued 


THIS IS 01^ WAY TO SERVE 

AALBORG AKVAVIT 

An ice jacket — that's the dramatic way that some restaurants chill 
Aalborg Akvavit. But your home refrigerator will do superbly. It's the 
chilling that makes the difference, you see. It brings out the smooth 
and incredibly dry hint-ot-caraway taste for which Aalborg Akvavit is 
famous. Serve Aalborg straight as an aperitif. Try it with tidbits, 
canape or smorgasbord. Or mix it for a sensationaJ Bloody Mary. 
Ask for "Ahl-bor Ah-kwa veet" at better stores, restaurants and bars. 
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loyal to the Allies in World War I. 

The Aga also was something of a 
ruianciul genius. He never considered 
that his title of Imam meant merely 
that he was supposed to give spir- 
itual counsel to hi.s flock. He also 
looked after their well-being. It was 
by his edict that the Ismailis were the 
first Moslem sect to abolish the veil 
and free women from j)urdah. He es- 
tahlished community funds which he 
invested with such shrewdness that 
today the Ismailis are the hes1-fed, 
best-housed and best -educated Mos- 
lem sect in the world. Kven the ill- 
considered weigliing.s served a pur- 
pose. The gold, diamonds and plati- 
num use<l were only borrowed or 
hired. After the ceremony they were 
rcturnerl, and the equivalent in cash 
was paid, not to the .Aga. hut into 
various welfare and educational funds 
established to aid the Ismaili commu- 
nity as a whole. The Ismailis support- 
ed the .Aga. of course, and he looked 
after his personal fortune as cleverly 
as he did theirs. Toward the end of 
his 71-year reign he had grown so 
enormously rich that he probably do- 
nated more to the Ismailis than he 
received. 

The Aga married a cousin, a dark- 
eyed Indian prince.ss named Shahza- 
di. when he was only 'JO. It was not a 
happy marriage, and they soon drifted 
apart. Kleven years later, by which 
time (he Aga had become a familiar 
figure in tlie capitals of Europe, he 
married Theresa Magliano, a slim, 
beautiful and brunette l)allerina of 
the Ballet Opera of Monte Carlo. 
Begum Theresa was Italian, and al- 
though she was only 19 at the time 
of her marriage she already had won 
acclaim in the ballet at La Scala in 
.Milan and at the Opera House in 
Paris. She was the mother of Aly 
Khan. 

Aly wa.s not his parents’ first child. 
.A year after their marriage the young 
begum had a son who was named 
Moluidi. He was a sickly baby and 
lived for only two years. It was a 
tragedy which had a profound efTect 
on .Aly’s upbringing. It may, as some 
people believe, account for some of 
hi.s actions today. 


XHXT WKKK 

111 Part 11 Joe David Bniwn lells ihe 
story of Aly’s childhood; his clairvoy- 
ant skill at choosing great Thorough- 
hn-ds; and his new life a.s a iliplomaL. 
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19role The readers take over 


SPORTING LOOKi AGONY AND 
ACQUISITION 

Sirs: 

Havini; read your magazine for the past 
several years with enjoyment and pleas- 
ure, it bothers me to see the amount of 
fashion and clothing articles that are 
Iteing run lately. 

In the March 9ih issue I counted ap- 
proximately 40 full pages of sports stories 
and pictures. 1 also counted 15 full pages 
of fashion stories and pictures. P’or a 
sports magazine, aren't you printing too 
much of this type of article? 

Jack F. Hensley 

lloncsdale, Fa. 

Sirs: 

Perhaps we could cal! the magazine 
“60% Sports Illustrated." 

J. C. LeDou.x, USN 
Port Hueneme, Calif. 

Sirs: 

You are making me very unhappy. 

Lloyd M. Head 

Jack.son, Mich. 

Sirs: 

Hope you’ll change. 

Ed Arnold 

Burlingame, Calif. 

Sirs: 

I want sports, not shorts. 

t'KANK A. Gansz 

Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Why don’t you change your name? 

Bill Graham 

Houston 

Sirs: 

We remain faithful, hut dfsappointecf. 

Lyle Davis 
Pete Stevens 
B ou Kaiser 

Windsor, Conn. 

Sirs: 

Now please don't prostitute the word 
“.sports” any further let’s draw the line 
somewhere. 

Julian Eberhardt 

Evanston, HI. 

Sirs: 

Have the Madi.son Avenue boys taken 
over the sport.s world too? 

Lester G. Gottlieb 
Jeffrey M. Gottlieb 

Van Nuys, Calif 
Sirs; 

There* is no magazine devoted to a gen- 
eral coverage of sports. There once was. 
It was called Sport.s Illustrated. 

.Allen H. Dewees 

Riverton, Wyo. 


Sirs: 

As one who thinks that dre.ssing up is 
part of the fun, I like your occasional 
sports clothes pre-sentation.s, especially 
those given well in advance of the season. 
So where can I buy the district slacks? 

E.ahl Smith 

Omaha 

Sirs: 

Please tell me where 1 can get the neck- 
mulfling cashmere -sweater. 

Mrs. William E. Pattullo 
Anaconda, Mont. 

Sirs: 

You have a picture of a green blazer 
that I am very interested in. 

John K. Norman 

Oklahoma City 
Sirs: 

Couhl you advi.se me where the plaid 
.sport shorts may be obtained? 

Bill Fox Jh. 

Indianapolis 

Sirs: 

Where can I get the new .swim.suils for 
college vacations? 

Ted Griu<; 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Sirs: 

I would like to purchase a cape, and the 
rain suit, de.signed for men and women. 
Also the new short coats for scooter. 

Maynard H. White, USA 
Fort Riley, Kans. 

Sirs: 

Please tell me where I can buy the 
Thomas Begg grou.se helmet shown. 

Mrs. W. H. Tinsman 

Trout Run, Pa. 

Sirs: 

Where can 1 find the green-and-white- 
plaid golf bag? 

W. E. Carroll Jh. 

Dalton, Ga. 

Sirs: 

I wi.sh to make inquiries with regard 
to the plus fours. 

Josephine L. Tomes 
Great Falls, Mont. 

• Long before Vol. 1, Xo. 1 of Sports 
iLLUSTRATiOi) WHS published it wa.s .set 
forth in a working prospectus that 
‘‘the most cursory look reveals that 
dressing f<ir sports, watching or par- 
ticipating, is important. This will he 
the concern of the Si’OUTl.s'G LOOK de- 
partment.” TheSi’ORTlNG liOOK story 
which is referred to in the letters 
above is The Quarterly i^poriimj Look 
Preview for spring which appeared in 


tlie March 9 issue. Each quarter — 
spring, summer, fall and winter— 
Sports Ilt.ustratep’s Sporting 
Look department will make a 
thorough survey of designers, manu- 
facturers and retailers of sports 
clothing for men and women and 
select in advance of the season 
those items of apparel that are new 
and choice so that Sports Illus- 
trated readers will have an exclusive 
preview' of the upcoming season. 

Messrs. Smith, Norman and the 
scores of others who have written to 
us for where-lo-buy information will 
hear from us by mail.— El). 

NOTRE DAME: SPIRIT AND BALANCE 

Sirs: 

Tho.se ill-informed critics who insist on 
attacking Notre Dame as a football fac- 
tory might be interested in .some of the 
-school’s recent achievements in other 
fields. In a national debate tournament 
ihe Irish debaters .swept to victory in a 
field of 42 team.s, including squads from 
several of the Ivy league college.s, the 
Big Ten, the military academies and pri- 
vate schools. Sunday afternoon, on the na- 
tionally televised College Bowl program, 
a fast-moving intellectual battle testing 
knowledge in all fields, a Georgetown Uni- 
versity team with Princeton and Colum- 
bia numbered among its conquests was 
trounced 205 90 by Notre Dame. 

The traditional Notre Dame .school spir- 
it showed itself as the student body turned 
out en mas.se to greet their returning 
scholars. 

JuHN Hughes 

Notre Dame, Ind. 

SET 'EM UP 

Sirs: 

The reader response to W'Aflt Bai^ebiill 
jVfpt/s wa.s surprising, to .say the least 
(19th Hole, SI, March 9). Could be we 
ifeuiiine baseball fans just don’t have 
many letter writers among us. 

At least half the fun of ba.sehall is 
second-guessing the manager, and a-s for 
worrying about the Mayses and Mantles 
being inhibiletl liy their managers -that 
Is hogwash. 

Every ball team has at least one and 
usually two power hitters who never do 
anything but hit away. The manager’.s 
function is to move the other seven men 
around a-s ellicicntly as possible. 

This is basic ba.sel)all, and you guys 
know it. However, tongue in cheek, you 
sure stirred up a controversy. 

Jame,s .a. Dillon 

Philadelphia 

coiiliii lied 


BPORTS 
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Is your son 
the “man” you 
want him to be? 


S uKC-your son Is » normal, heallhy, grovlng 
buy. Bui .sumewliere belaeen ag«s 10 and 18 he 
will have to make a choice that wilt aRecl his 
character for the rest of his life. Will he be slronir 
-with qiiahUes of courage and leadership that 
other.-, re.'peri — or will he be content to "bury 
himvelf 111 the crowd"? 

Many lathers have given their 10 to 10 year old 

ship by eiirolllne them in the Proaram ol the National 
bpurts Cuunell. Thu Proeram-whicb Is ot>en to all- 
rnablri vuiir son to "train" at home with the Council's 
Stan Dl sports champions. MICKEY MANTLE Will 
tlevelup your bov's muscles and his slamtna: his back. 
Ira.i. arms and lungs. BOU COUSY will show him the 
secrets o( footwork and timing. DOAK WALKER draws 
from personal experience to teach siiortsmanshlp. and 
the w ill to win both on the field and in the classroom. 
And (lom JOE LOLTS your son will learn how Co 
defend himself— how to avoid being pushed around by 
others, iln all. there are 16 participating champions.) 
The entire course is medically approved. Endorsed by 
parenl-tearher associations, church croups, directors of 
bus 's clubs and other civic leaders all over the country. 


FREE. ..For You and Your Son 



THE NATIONAL SPORTS COUNCIL 


Dept. CM-3S, 33 H. 46lh SI., New York 36, f 
Gentlemen: Pleose tend FREE book of Troin 
Tips for Dods ond Boys. Alto tend me detai 


I City 


19TH HOLE ropfliiMCr/ 

ON TO HOLMENKOLLEN 

Sirs: 

Your article on The Siirprisintf Ameri~ 
cans (SI, March 16 1 wa.s extremely inter- 
eslinK- 

The young ski jumper Gene Kotlarek, 
pictured in your magazine, is a full- 
blooded Minnesotan from Duluth and 
not a Michigan young.sler as .stated in 
your article. Also, Gene wasn’t only “ev- 
ery bit a.s impressive in flight” a.s Kar- 
kinen- he was betterl His second jump 
in style and distance points together was 
the best leap of the tournament. Gene 
and six other youngsters of the Duluth 
Ski Club were sent on a S.OOO-mile .ski 
competition tour, expen.ses for which were 
covered by contributions of local ski en- 
thusiasts. After Gene’s outstantling per- 
formances a .spirited group of American 
skiers, led by George Hovland Jr., initi- 
ated a drive to raise money for Gene’s 
trip to the coveted Holmenkollen tourna- 
ment in Norway (SI, March 11, ’37). Nec- 
essary fund.s were rai.scd within a day. and 
Gene is pre.sently in Norway competing 
and gaining valuable experience for the 
1960 Olympic Game.s. 

I’ ACL VCSTEUSTEIN 

Duluth, Minn. 

TENNISi IN THE RIGHT FURROW 

Sirs: 

Could you teif me the derivation of the 
use of the word “seed” for the classifica- 
tion of favored competitors in tennis? 

Frederic It. Johnson 
N. Hollywood. Calif. 

• The Dictionary of AincricaniamH 
cites the first appearance of this defi- 
nition in Webster's 1909 first edition 
of the \ni' Intcrnuliunal Didionary 
of the English Language. Tlie diction- 
ary is published by the G. & C. Mer- 
riam Company of Springfield, Mass., 
and the editor opines that “there is 
no positive evidence of how ‘seed’ be- 
came a sports term. It seems a reason- 
able surmise that it was originally a 
metaphor based on the planting of 
seeds in a jilot of ground: as seeds are 
placed at a certain distance from eacli 
other so as not to rob each other of 
nourishment, the best players are 
scattered so as not to eliminate one 
another too early.” According to Mr. 
Fisher of the Eastern Lawn Tennis 
Association Library, the seeding reg- 
ulation was first put into effect in the 
U.S. at the February 1922 meeting of 
the USLTA. In reporting a 1924 ten- 
nis tournament The London Times 
stated . . this year for the first 
time the draw has been .seeded.” And 
James ^’an Alen, president of the 
Tennis Hall of Fame, recalls “that in 
the early days of lawn tennis compe- 
tition the draw was catch-as-catch- 
can. It was possible for all the top 
players to bo in one half of the draw, 
which could easily kill interest in the 
semifinal and final matches. Someone 
had the idea of placing the top play- 


ers in different quarters. ‘Placing’ 
sounded too exact and 'planting’ had 
a Machiavellian ring to it. The word 
’seeding’ seemed to fit the l>ill — in 
the right furrow, but not every grain 
in an exact location.”— ED. 

SAILINGi LONG ISLAND SOUND 
TO LAKE SAKAJAWLA 

Sirs: 

I would like to expres.s my appreciation 
for the magnificent Job you have done on 
sailing during the past five years which, 
to me a.s a small-biial skipper, culminated 
in your articles by Bill Cox on small-boat 
tuning and handling {.Maslenj of Smalt 
Boat Sailing, SI, Feb. 23, March 2 i. 

Those two articles contained more val- 
uable and interesting information on the 
subject than most books for both novice 
and veteran. The illustration.s in particu- 
lar were superb, the best I have ever seen. 

William V. I’irie 

San Diego 
Sirs: 

Sportsmen of this area are very pleased. 

William G. Chambers 

Bradenton, Fla. 

Sirs: 

As you probably know, Manhasset Bay 
is one of the most active yachting areas on 
Long Island Sound. Each of the yacht 
clubs on the bay has a farge .saib'ng pro- 
gram for both children and adults, and 
the Lightning i.s the most popular boat of 
all of the sailing classes. 

Janet D. Stever 
I’ort Washington, N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Is it Feliruary or June! 

Boating .so soon? 

Glenda Doub 

Evanston, 111. 

• For tlie sailor it is always June, 
See below. — ED. 

Sirs: 

The articles gave a shot in the arm 
to all of us small-boat .sailors who are 
anxiously waiting for spring’s thaw. Read- 
ing about sailing, while it is not as invig- 
orating as a fresh breeze in the sails, is a 
vicarious and satisfying enjoyment. 

Bill Brdenkow 

Kennewick, Wash. 

Sirs: 

1 would appreciate very much getting 
the name and address of a company that 
sells boat kits and plan.s for a .sailboat in 
the Lightning class. 

We have a new man-made lake in 
North Dakota, Lake Sakajawla, backed 
up on the MUsouri River behind the 
Garrison Dam, with a 1.200-mile coast- 
line. Great for a sailboat. 

E, M. Arntson 
New Rockford, N. Dak. 

• The best source for Mr. Arntson is 
.Miss .Margaret Teske, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Lightning Class Associa- 
tion, 308 Center St., South Haven, 
Mich.-ED. 
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KEEP BATTLING 


Sirs: 

Bal'p McCarthy, the oiUsalosntan-has- 
keil)al]-coach nf Mississippi Slate (Hon- 
Vtif/s for liiibr <ntd hin Biiileii, SI, Fei). 
23 I, is a lirave man indeeil. He has to he 
to (iare to try a zone clehmse on his home 
court where the opposition some niuht 
may just decide to play catch at mid- 
court w hile the home fans uive it all up as 
u lium rap and flock to the box offices to 
ttet (heir money back. 

Those who follow the ttame closely have 
come to realize all too clearly over the 
past .several seasons that the rulemakers 
and referees are favoring the zone even 
more than they have in the past. 

Somehow officials constantly fail to de- 
lect the jumping-in f<iuls the zone front 
and corner defenders make on flinching 
outside shooters, even when they turn 
their hacks on the process. Zone players 
als<i can pinch all they want near the 
hoop, even though the driver's path to 
the bucket is clearly defined. 

On the other hand, officials are (juick 
to <le1ect the slap and brush fouls man- 
to-man play is sure to cause. 

In Minnesota, which pri<les itself as a 
basketball holbecl, ilie majority of schools 
play zones. Officials call it close in the 
tournaments. This helps the zones. In 
general, the slate champion is the team 
playing a zone. They generally win be- 
cause they have five boys ti feel 5 inches. 

Yet there is in Ilrainerd (pop. 13,000 i 
a man named Fre<I Kellelt who has taken 
first, secoml and third in the state tourna- 
ment since 1951 and has enjoyed a win- 
ning record of .'<0''J: in his lO-year coach- 
ing career here, including tournaments. 

In 1949 he appeared on the scene and 
promptly led his first club to the stale 
tourney, ending a 15-year drought and 
starting to arouse the fans' interest once 
more. Brainerd is now recognized as a bas- 
ketball stronghold. It.s g3-m nearly always 
is packed 1 2.500 eapacilyi, and it.s fans 
follow the team well and give every other 
neighboring school a packed house. 

The zone nearly killed the sport here. 
Kellett’s man-to-man has brought it back 
to the point where it pays the fr(*ighl in 
this school for many .sport.s, including 
football, wrestling, baseball and irai-k. 

Says Kellett, ‘T won't slow down my 
hoys with a zone.” His boys are in de- 
itiand, many of them making college var- 
sities as freshmen, including Jim Sndth at 
Kansas State anti Billy Selisker at Ham- 
line. It took time, patience and dedica- 
tion to turn out boys like these. To Kel- 
ietl and the other man-lo-man diehiiriis, 

I say, "Keep battling!” 

Jim WaLkace 

Brainerd. Minn. 

• Proponents and detractors of the 
zone defense will never tire of the de- 
bate. And these tlays many team.s 
play a defense combining the be.sl or 
worst feature.s of both. Often, an ex- 
pert viewer has {lillicuUy determinitig 
just what type of defen.se he’s watch- 
ing. Perhaps that’s tlie be.sl argumeiu 
for the zone — it allows for variety iti 
the game. Besides, a \vell-coH<died 
team .should have no trouble circum- 
venting a zone defense. — El). 



Horn* gardaning it fun with on Arian* 
JET! Thit low<o(t tillor hoi rocoil* 
ilorling 3 h.p. Briggs & Stratton or 
Clinton ongirto . . , fingorttp controls 
. , . oll-itool tinos for S-l-O-W, tioody 
tilling 8" to 20” wida . . . fraa-swing- 
ing depth bar . . . Timhan ond naadia 
bearings. Other tillers may leek like 
on Arians JET but net one con aquol 
if for anginaaring . . . parfernonce 
. , . and dapendobilityl Sea your 
dealer or write for free lilaroturai 


ARIENS COMPANY 

239 Columel Streel, Brillion, Wisconsin 


Your first 



Outsells all other 
imported tobaccos combined/ 
There’s more plecnsure in smooth- 
smoking. even-burning, mild 
AMPHORA, 

And it's popular priced, too/ 

Blended in Holland. In handy 
pouches and tins, at tobacco 
counters everywhere. 

Ma/er your iicJct p/pc/til 

AMPHORA 
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for the next four weeks in 
SPORTS ILLl Sl'KATEI), 

I think I can show you how 
to cut a surpri.singly large 
number of .strokes from 
your score. How? By beating 
the course with your 
brahis as well as your 
swing. This new kind of 
lesson starts in next 
week’s is.sue-and includes 
a map of the course. 

I hope you’ll join me. 

Yours, 

Tommy Armour 


8COHTS ll.l.C.-iTSATKIl 






Tapered Model 



UNIVERSITY CLUB 


Expressly designed 
for young men. 

True to name, the shirt tapers 
to narrow waist, then follows 
through with extra body 
length and shirt tails. 

about $2 

AT LEADING STORES EVERYWHERE 


Pat on the Back 



VERNON WOLFE 


‘It’s mind over matte)-’ 


One of the oddities t>f the sporting 
scene is llial jjeriodically one small 
community will f)roduce a long string 
of outstanding athletes. In a Phoe- 
nix, Ariz. high school a small, sandy- 
haired man has been turning out some 
of the ablest young pnle-vaulter.s and 
weiglit men in U.S. track. He is \'er- 
iion \\’olfe. an ex-paratrooper and a 
transplanted Californian and ver.e 
likely the most successful high school 
track coach in the country. 

Wolfe arrived at North i’ljoenix 
High, a school that draws boys only 
from its own district, in 1954. In 1957 
he produced .fiin Brewer, the only 


higli school pole-vaulter to clear 15 
feet. The following year came Dallas 
Long, potentially the greatest slioi- 
{)Utter in tlu* worbl. This year Wolfe 
has Karl Johnstone ri>jlih, 

who recently sliattered the listed higli 
school discus record with a sling of 
184 feet 11 ' j indies, and 1.5-year-old 
Wa.vne ('olcman mhnir an out- 
standing prospect to improve the high 
school <lecathlon mark. For liringing 
along youngsters like these Wolfe has 
a double prescription : psychology and 
weight lifting. “If you helie\'e you 
can do it,” says Wolfe, "most of the 
lime you can. It's mind over mutter.” 


THE MACK SHIRT CORP. 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 



If you like wagons, you must read this 



RNr-|j{in( "ObMtvatiori lounge ' 



One piece liilgate, power window 


Seels told to form level platform 



9S cubK leet of cargo space 



'I'his Dnclgc -I-iloor Siorni is llic first \viii;i)n to solve the 
third M'iit probletii witli its "Ohservalioii i^oiinirc.” Pas- 
sengers Ixiaul at llie rear, lace the rear. It’s cooifortahlc 
and inn. 

'I'he reason vim e.in enter at the rear is a wonderfiillv 
simple Doilge oiic-jiicn; tailgate. Tile window lowers 
into it. There's no asskwanl iipjfrr liftgale. 

Now let's eoiiNfil lor hauling. I'old llie third seal down 
and yun've got a si/.eahle rear cargo platlovm. \S'anl a lot 
of rooin? i•■oKl the second seat loo. .mil von'\e got a Hat 
deds will. 9" eol.ie l»-c-l <>l c lear space. 

Drop us a card with \onr name .iiid addic.ss for ilcscrip- 
(ive folder; Dodge Sl.ilion W agons. Dept. C, Bo.\ 
Detroit 31. Michigan. 


’59 DODGE 

MUO yoir /.a-.- - - Hr.'/ roi 


In 


•k. .I//C-7T nrixnrk. A -k yu' P' Jer drnlrr for Ihur tind 








■ r\i 



**A Fa,znous Kentucky Tra.dition 

is the remarkable flavor of Old Kentucky Tavern 
Bourbon. Made to premium standards perfected 
three generations ago, every rare drop mellows 7 
full years. I’d be mighty proud to have you try it.” 



